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TO THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

THE POET. 



IiEAR SIR, 



In inscribing Uu8 translation of the most 
popular of France's livii^ poets to the one who 
holds the same distinguiBhed position in our 
OWD country, I am fortunate ia the coinci- 
dence of presenting a sufferer in the cause of 
freedom to a cooaistent advocate of hberty in 
general, and of that of Poland in particular. 
I wish that the parallel had been pre- 
served entire, and that Biranger had never 
writteo one immod^Bt line ! Ab a set-off, you 
mast excuse my pointing out a fault in 
yourself, which can justly be imputed to but 
few of our writers ; and this is, that you 
make the angelic vieits of your poems so 
" few and fax between," and that you are too 
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easily contented with such praise as Meleager 
gives to Sappho, whose verses he says were 

CoMt /*» aMa poSa. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours with great respect, 
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Wrm die exception of a fev of his Songs, which 
haTB appeared in some of the Magazines, the 
fitTOurite Poet of the present day in France has as 
yet found no one to try on him an English dress.* 
tn all probability this omission has arisen from 
the circumstance of B^ranger'a harm^ in sereral 
instances chosen the topic of the day for his theme, 
and addressed himself to the meridian of a par- 
ticular audience. But, after all, by ferthe g;reater 



" This little work wu n»dy for pnblicBtion nvirlj ■ jeat 
•go, Miil Ih« exception now leqoiret tome «iten*ian, inw- 
Aooh ei during that time tbei* imy» sppeirad > tW more 
of the Songi in the JittnpoHlan. Tbe Ftrtign Qiuilerly 
aad Framr sra tka other periodio*)) ellnded to. 
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portion of his Songg discura ■ubjecU of iiiOR' 
geoeral interest, — subjects that are not limited to 
one age and place, but which, appeaUng to tbe> 
affections and passions of our common natnre, 
may be expected to extend beyond the iminediatft 
sphere of the author. 

From the following collection those of sut^ 
mere local and temponr; application, as has 
been alluded to, are emitted. Those also aie ex- 
cluded, whose wanntb aod freedom wo«ld not 
suit the greater stiictueas of our tast« 09 this sids 
the chaovel : and, indeed, (na»y of those that w* 
retained are in this respect a good deal cbast«sedi 
la some instances, (such as the Song of the Cat 
with its chorus of mewmgi,) it nu found that 
they could not be rendered sufficiently delica te 
for an English ear, although they underwest m 
translation as much pruning as was consistoit 
with leaving the stock itself standing ; and it was 
therefore judged preferable to omit the i»eces 
altogether rather than offer a mere parody, ooU 
and remote from the aii^i^i^, aad diff«iwg 
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eatimly fram tbeir tone and character. So the 
Bfidal Bonff ia leA ont, xUfasugb another amuMug 
dram is lost vhh it. 

in the moie saiious aBcLaentimental portian of 
dw-SoDga the taric has been different: in tbeae a 
close adherence to Beran^ier and a care as much 
as poBSlble to prevent the escape of the- fine 
dreina of the origin^ « the trying process of 
trudtation has been the ebject. Utat it is a try- 
ing' prdcess is well known, and has been prored 
over and 0¥cr again by the constant iof^oritj of 
aD transktkms ; and it is hoped that thn will be 
borne in mind, and allowance made in the pre- 
sent ewe. 

- Xow and' dkMi in sooae of the songs a hanh 
espresnon breaks oat agtiiut England and the 
En^h : those songs were mitten during the 
mror at a period so shortly after it that the feel- 
iags it had excited had not yet had time to cool. 
A better spcrit pTevaits now; and we may be 
ftssnred that the kind-hearted Poet, in common 
tnA the cn^btraed of both countries, feels that 
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we are not bound to be unneighbourly becautt 

we are neighbours ; and that we are not, at all 

erenta, natural enemies. It would be well if those 

of a contrary creed would recur to their Nuraery, 

lessons: 

■ I^t dogs delight to t»rk and bite, ^ 
, Fat Ctod hu made them bo,' &c. 

B4ranger U a strong; and arde&t patriot, and no 
doubt -atill loves his own dear France the best. 
Patriotism b in truth adoroestic charity, of some- 
what extended i^nge : end they, who best perform 
their private duties and exhitut the wannest feel- 
ings in their immediate circle, are not the most 
likely to show hardness of heart towards any of 
their fellow-creatures however remote. 

To ears accustomed to our modem English 
ISongs, from which the burthen or chorus is nearly 
exploded, the constant recurrence of B^ranger's 
' gai re/rain' will seem somewhat new and 
strange : and yet it may well be questioned whe- 
ther our own Songs have improved in quality 
since the days wheo tbey were seldom without 
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tills almost easenlial chaTacteristic of that parti- 
cular species of compodtlon. After all, there is 
something gratifying to the ear, diat loves the 
simple muaic of rhyme, in finding its expectation 
of a particulu sound and note fulfilled ; and 
there is something; pleasing to the sense, provided 
the meaning is not sacrificed and distorted for the 
purpose, in observing the skill and ingenuity dis- 
played by an author in guiding his muse safely 
through so ' many a winding bout.' 
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SKETCH OF THE 

LIFE OF BfeRANGER. 



BRUSSEU IS THE PRESEHT 1EAR. 

PtBUti-JUN BiaANdEft ma bom at Paris, Au- 
gatt 19, ITOO, at the Kouw of a t^lor, his "poor 
and old grandfittber." Hib fkther and mother^ it 
Would appear, had little to do with his educatioo- 
His ftithtfr, a natire of Flamicour, near Piionne, 
was an active man of an enterprising and lively 
disposition, and constantly aspired durinf the 
coarse of a- life full of adventures to attain a rpore 
eUv&ted conditioti tiiali that to which he was 
bonu In ntabii^ the particle of nobility, the 
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XVI SKETCH or THK . 

' D«' pnAxed to luB name, he Memed to thinlt. 
he preserved the trace af ancient distiDction: btit 
his son was above dm petty iviutf , and BirangeT 
always avowed himself " a plebeian, a ■most 
dowm^ht plebeian." (See his Song to thai 
effect, p6st. p. 56.) It was to his giand-parentt, 
paternal and maternal, that Biranger owed his 
first principles and first impulses. 

He continued in Pai'rS, iu Montorgueil Street, 
at the house of his graud&ther the tailor, UU 
he was niae years old. He witnessed the taking 
of the Bastile; and forty years afterwards he 
celebrated the event within the fiiaoa De la F«FCt. 
Shortly after that memorable occurrence, he 
quitted Paris for Peronne, where he was coo- 
signed to the care of a paternal aunt, who kept- 
an ion in the suburbs. This respectable old 
lady, (now in her 90th year,) highly appreciates 
that &me which she had something to do in 
leading the way to. It was under her roof, 
and under her eyes, that the boy shook off his 
previous ignorance by reading Tei*machut anA 
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tdme volumes of Rscine and Voltaire, which sbe 
bttd ameugBt her booka. - To the vefsei of the 
moet reli^ouB of odtf poeti,'\nd the' moat free- 
tlHsking of our philosophers, hid worthy and 
piAos auat added some excelleht moral advice, 
aad some precepts of fervent d^dtion, not how- 
era with any ^;reat e&ct, as Appears hj the 
following anecdote. At the age of twelve, he 
was struck by lightning in her house, and as 
soon as he recovered his senses from the severity 
of the shock, his first woida were a sneer at the 
expense of the good lady, whom, at the com- 
mencement of the storm, he had observed spiink- 
U^ her house all over with holy-water : " and, 
pray, what good has all your holy-water done?" 

When he was fourteen, he waa apprenticed 
to Bf. Laisne^ a printer, in which employment 
be began to learn the rules of orthography and 
language. But his true school, that which con- 
tributed the most to the development of his in- 
tellect and moral sentiments, was the School of 
Primary Instruction, founded at P^ronne, by 
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BKBICH or THE 



H. Bellue de Beflangliae, deputy io ^ hegit- 
Ifttive Awemblj'. This nUiuaiastic admiier Of 
R»us»eau Imd deiigiied an itiBtitutJon fbr cbiMrtti 
Recording to the mBlcims of the citiz^-piutD- 
Bopher. Ilie InitttOtion at P^ttmne menahltd 
at once a dub and a cHtbp t thb chtldren thire 
wdre the mUiti^ ABetatai; on every ptiiUic 
event, they tuMblaated depotatiotiB, pronounced 
orations, voted adtlratsei ; they 'Arote to citieen 
Rfdwspimre and cltiMn Talliea. Of tbeii ad- 
dtCsces youD^ B^rauga Was the general GOtnpiW 
and deliverer. These wiereiBes awakened Ub 
t»ste and formed hte Style, ratended his know- 
ledge of lUBtory and ge^raphy, and bad also the 
advantage of diiMtittg hka early to em^oy his 
talents in the study of puti4io afiyrs, and in tome 
degree attached his young heart to his couitti^. 
But this plan of educating good eitiiens did 
not t«ach litaa Latin : Bdraoger did not leara 
that. 

This Mniaiion in the instruction of the iat«re 
Potf was not so impoitaht aa ibe prejudioea We 
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un or BiaAHaiR. m 

inxD^ from ccdlega «nuld lead tH to belien. 
" Binmger," obwmc M; Tisaot, himidf a tcho- 
hr, " has dwsyi affinned that he did not kaow 
tfas claMical langMgee, and one cannot doubt 
the word of niCt a man: neVerthelMs, after har- 
iBp read a certain number of fai« beautiftil rangt, 
which breathe all the perfume of Anci^t Poetry, 
one ha« flotna difficulty in repelling incredulity. 
Ait if B^n^ has not read Homer and Virgil 
and Hoimce in their own ton^e, he has not 
the lew deeply studied those authors, as is evi- 
dent from his observations upon them, and, 
above all, trom his style and manner of writing." 
At seventeen, B^ranger returned to Paris, to 
his bther's. When he Was about eightoen, the 
first idea of making verses came into hia head, 
on the occasion of some theatrical representations 
in which he took a part. Comedy was his finit 
nodon : he sketched a piece called " the Herma-- 
phrodites," in which he ridiculed coxcombs and 
effeminate men, and ambitious and meddling wo- 
men. But havkig rend Holiire with attention. 
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ZX BKBTCB or THE 

he renounced, out of tespect Ibr that great master, 
a species of cotnpOBitiAn of ncli alanning diffi^ 
cnlt^. MoliAr* xaA La Fontaine were at that 
time his favourite authors : he studied their fine 
and mioute points of observation, their Terse, their, 
style, and thereby arrived at a jost perception and 
appreciation of his own proper taleot. 

His first dramatic essays were not altogether 
useless to him : it is probably to ihem that he 
owes the introducing into his songs a kind of 
dramatic fonn. Giving up the stage, he be- 
thought himself of satire ; but it was only a mo- 
mentary idea, &om which he turned away dis- 
gusted with ita Utter and ill-natured spirit. Next, 
by way of satisfying his thirst for poetry, be 
made a grand and solemn determination to write 
an Epic poem, and he selected Cu>vis for the 
hero. The trouble of preparing his materials and 
maturing the characters and the plot, was to 
occupy some years ; and, as to the executioB and 
composition of the work, these he adjourned -till 
such time as he should be thirty years of age. 
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LIFE OF BiiiAito£a. xxi 

. In the meantime,!, tiis unfortunate podtion 
fQnned (t lutter ccflitcast to bis ^rand views ia 
per^tective: after eighteen gpoatha of ease and 
proaperity, he had to become acquaiated with 
poverty and its trial). It was then tliat he thought 
of a more active state of existence than a poet's 
life, and he formed a plan of expatriating himself 
and trying his fortunes in Egypt, which, at that 
time, was in the hands of the French: but a 
peraOD, who had ^ne out in the grand expedition 
to that country, and who had returned with hla 
Eastern ideas disenchanted, dissuaded him from 
tl^t project. 

Xonth, with all its powea: of illuuon and af- 
f^cticm, with the gaiety natural to it, and of 
which our poet had received from Heaven so 
happy a share, hope, confidence, a good opinion 
cf his own powers, all these resources triumphed 
over adversity ; and the period of necessity which 
Biranger was forced to pass through, presented, 
neverthelesB, a thousand charms to his eyes : 
this wai the time at which be mingled most with 
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XXn SKETCH OF TBE 

the common people, and found means to parUke 
of thdr paathnea wtd enjoyments ; tiiese were tfae 
days of his * Garret' and kis ' Old Coat,' (see 
Songs, p. TS and 133 :) tbne were the dtrys of 
lisette ! In the midst of these trying times a m«it 
important and unexpected erent took jUaix : tJte 
iHother of the Fint Consul, M. liocien Bona- 
parte, received B^raiig«r vrith kindness and itr- 
terest, and afimded him his generous patronage. 

In the years 1805 and 1BD6, Beranger, baling 
been recommended to Landon, the Editor of the 
Anttales du Musi*, was eoiplayed in the com' 
pilation of that work; and, although the articlca 
he contributed are not signed, there are some to 
he found in the ^Annals' about that period, 
in which the superior vivacity and gra[^ic de< 
scriptiocis of the heautiea ofr nature are so con- 
spcuous, that it is easy to assign them to hn 

Through the interest of M. Arnault, B4ranger 
obtained an appointment to an office in the 
Univrasity, whkh he h^ for twelve years. Ite 
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tua OF aiKANsiB. xxiit 

I (Ud Hot exceed 2000 fraaca; but this 
: sum aofficed for hk waota, and he 
never soliciled nnj proinotion. In lasi he wai 
dianuswd on acoount of his poUticB] sentimenta. 

The moat renunlcable circumstance in the private 
Mt of B^ranger has been hia triendahip with 
MaaueJ. They became acquainted in isis, and 
ever oftei continued ctoaely united, 

Hia works have been collected and published 
at five Bucceaaive timea ; the first at the end of 
1816; the second at the end of IBSI ; the third 
in 1B9&; the fouitfa ia 1838; and the fifUi in 
1333. Ihe fint, which waa Ught and gay, rather 
than political, the third, which appeared under 
the Miniatr; of M. de Villelc, and the laat have 
not incurred any proaecution. The collectiou 
publiahed in 1B21, waa prosecuted by M. de 
Marchangy, and, although he waa defended by 
M. DujHD, senior, coat the Author three montba' 
impriaonment ; and that published in less waa 
prosecuted by the direction of the Minister, Mar- 
tignac, and for this the Author endured a captivity 
of nine months. 
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ixiv LIFE OF BilUNGER. 

The accounts of these triab, with the speeches 
of the counsel for the prosecution and defence, 
are amusing, bi<t too long to be here inserted, 
whilst an abridgment would destroy the interest, ' 
and would hardly do justice. Although the ac- 
cusatioa comprehended other charges, the counsel 
for the defence alleged that the only real ofience 
was the freedom with which Royalty was treated, 
and all the rest mere pretext. Stranger was also 
tned for republishing some of his condemned 
^ngs in the account which he printed of his 
trial, and in which he introduced them as having 
been set out in the indictment against him. 
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SONGS OF STRANGER. 



HT FRIEND, THE HEUBBR. 

Man £poDie fut ma gloiie -, 

Rom • de si jolu yeui I &o. 

P. 38. (BrvmU td. 1336.) 



What a treasure 'a my wife, 

My Rose, she has such pretty eyes ! 
I owe to her, upon my life, 

An honour which 1 greatly prize : 
The very day that she was mine. 
An M. P. came withws to dine. 
Oh, what glee I 
An M. P.! 
What an honour he does me ! 



I've a journal kept of all 

This matchless Mend's nnequali'd kindnesses : 
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He chaperon'd her to a ball 

Last winter at a Royal H^hnesa's ; 
And me when in the streets he meets, 
He warmly shakes my hand aad greets. 
Oh, what glee ! &c. 



Near to Rose he's always meiry ; 

No formality has he ! 
When she's poorly, he's so very 

Kind as to take up with me. 
On his birthday, and on mine, 
We with one another dine. 
Oh, what glee I &c. 



One day, in a heavy mood, 

I my spirits felt decline ; 
" Take a walk, 'twill do you good," 

Cried this feeling friend of mine ; 
" Or let them in my carriage drive you, 
You'll find the air will quite revive you." 
Oh, what glee ! &c. 



One evening, to his country seat 

He took UB down, — a sudden thonght ! 
Where me he made qnite drunk, dead-beat 
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Widi taking three times what I ought : 
1 was 80 ill. Rose could aot stay ; 
Alone in the state bed I lay. 
Oh, what glee ! &c. 



God has given W9 a boy. 

He stood sponsor to my son ; 

In his eyes were tears of joy, 
As he btesa'd our Uttle one ; 

And, oh, IcindnesB greater still ! 

He has named him in his will. 
Oh, what glee I &c. 



He likes his jest as well as any, 

I hope I did not go too far, 
Nor was too nide in saying : " Hatty 
Remark how fond of Rose you are, 
And hint ttieii thoughts, that she and you 
Go fiirther than you ought to do." 
Oh, what glee ! ^ 
An M. P. ! 
What an hooovr he does me ! 
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Aaz gens atnbilnm 

Poor exemple doonf, Stc F. 4S. 



To set the bilious a meny example, 
John Gay came into this world one day. 

To teach them on sorrow and trouble to trample, 
And mirth is the maxim of jolly John Gay. 



With ivy and roses to declc an old hat, 
To make it look smart oo a festival day ; 

To wear an old coat, and think nothing of that — 
Clad with mirth, as a garment, is jolly John Gay. 



A taUe to have, and a couch in his cot, 

A jug that is fill'd as God pleases each day. 

Poll's picture, a flute, and a box that holds not 
Any gold : — mirth's the treaauie of jolly John 
Gay. 
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To relate good stories, and make good jests, 
And invent new games for the cluldrea to play. 

To discourse upon dances, and chronicle feasts, — 
So learned in mirth is jolly John Gay. . 



To be true to his Poll, and not anxious to rove. 
To toss off his ale if for port he can't pay I 

And to make the most of Pleasure and Love, — 
Such, such IB the wisdom of jolly John Gay. 



To say, " I rely on the goodness of Heaven 
To let me depart when life's spring fades away. 

And oh, be my creed of enjoyment forgiven 1" 
Such are the devotions of jolly John Gay. 



Ye wealthy, who are not with riches content, 
Ye proud, who in spite of your titles are clay. 

Ye poor, whom regret and whom envy torment. 
For your master and teacher take jolly John 
Gay. 
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THE UTTLE QRAT HAN. 



n «t tm petit homme, 

Tout hobilU da gna, &o. P. 50. 



Therx IB ft little man 

All diess'd in ^ray. 
He lives in Paris, 

And he's always gay : 
He's round as an apple. 

And plomp as a pear, 
He has not a penny. 

And he has not a care ; 
And he says, " I kngh, 

And I laugh, and my plan," 
Says he, " is, by jingo. 

To langh all I can." 
Oh ! what a merry little fat ^y m 



He drinks without countii^; 

The number of glasses ; 
He stDgs merry songs. 

And he flirts with the lassei 
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He has debts, he hss duni : 
When the bailiffi draw near. 

He shuts up his door. 
And he shnts up his ear, 

And he says, " I laugh," &c. 



If the rain through his roof 

His chamber-floor wets. 
In his bed lying snugly 

The rain he forgets. 
In dreary December 

It hails and it snows ; 
If fuel is wauling, 

His fingers he blows, 
And he says, " I laugh," &c. 



If his sweetheart so handsome 

Another admires, 
Who pves her new dresses 

He never inquires. 
If people remark her 

For bemg so smart. 
He can see it as well. 

And it breaks not his heart. 
And he says, " I laugh," &c. 
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When the gout lays him up 

Interrupting his revel, 
And the priest comes and talks 

About Death and the Devil, 
Though his end seems approaching. 

And he's harass 'd with pain. 
His heart does not &int. 

And his spirits remain. 
And he says, " I laugh. 

And I laugh, and my plan," 
Says he, " is, by jingo. 

To laugh all I can." 
Oh, what a m^ry httle &t gray man I 
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gPRmO AND AUTUMN. 



Omz tuBoni relent tonMB cboMa 

PauT qui Mit nrre en I'lmiuuit, &e. P. 51. 



Two eeasoiiB of all Uungi dispose, 

For those who know life's real use ; 
We're indebted to Spring for the rose. 

And to Autumn for grapes and their juice, 
The short days the wine-seasm bring ; 

As they lengthen, our hearts woke and moTe. 
Adieu to the bottle in Spring, 

And foiewell in Autumn to Lore. 



No doubt, if the thing could be plann'd, 

To enjoy both at once trill be prime ; 
But I doubt whether mortal can stand 

Too much liquor and love at a time. 
So, Wisdom, an antidote bring. 

And, Prudence, the peril remove ; 
Adieu to the bottle in Spring, 

And &rewell in Autumn to Love. 
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I beheld pretty Susan in May, 

And the slave of het whims I became; 
And month after month pasa'd away. 

And still I continued the same. 
But behind me her letters to fling; 

With success in October I strove. 
Adieu to the bottle in Spring, 

And farewell in Autumn to Love. 



But Fanny, the jade, how she teases ! 

She comeg and she goes without reason, 
Stays away just as long as she pleases, 

And upon me pops in out of season. 
I sit in my arbour and ^ng, 

" The year has its course, the months mc 
Adieu to the bottle in Spring, 

And farewell in Autumn to Lore." 



But in spite of my rule and my song 

The enchantress invades my retreat. 
And the spell of her power is too strong 

For reason or rhyme to defeat : 
In v!un to my scheme I would cling, 

I am forced from my circle to move, 
And to take to my bottle in Spni^, 

And, even in Autumn, to Love. 
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THE DEAD AUTE. 



Loiaqns reDimi p^etre dani mon (brt, 
FrirapoDTmoi; j* mi* moit, j« loi* matt, &e. F.53. 



Whbn my citadel's Btorm'd by sorrows wan. 
Then pny for me, for I'm dead and ^ne. 
But when pleasures o'er my head difiuee 
Then* plenteous drops of balmy dews, 
Then quickly my apiritB faint revive. 
And I'm all alive, oh all alive. 



When I gee a miaer's chest sealed down. 
Then pray for me, for I'm dead and gone : 
When I see an old-seal'd cork drawn out, 
And the epaxkling bui^ndy fly about. 
Or champagne, whose bubbles the heart revive. 
Then I'm all aUve, oh, all alive. 



When poUtics are entered on. 

Then pray for me, for I'm dead and gone : 

But when on wines some critics sage 
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DiscuBB theii vintage and theii age, 
And tell where choicest vineyards thrive, 
Then I'm all alive, oh, all alive. 



When they're sesding troopa to the irozen Dan, 
Then pray for me, I'm dead asd gone : 
When we ait by the fire with the ample fold 
Of a screen to shield us from the cold, 
And we, one with another, in drinking strive, 
Hen I'm all alive, oh, all alive. 



When some Doctor's announc'd, a most learned 

one. 
Then pray for me, for I'm dead and gone : 
But when a cheerful song's desir'd. 
Where there's little of learning and art reqnir'd. 
Just a lesson in verse how in bowls to dive, 
Then I'm all alive, oh, all alive. 



When in church there preaches a drowsy drone. 

Then pray ibr me, I'm dead and gone : 

But when friendship pours its full heart's theme. 

Though somewhat unholy our convent seem. 

Being a wine-vault's buzzing hive, 

Then I'm all alive, oh, all alive. 
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A great lord enters, and ease there b none, 

"nten pray for me, I'm dead and gone : 

But when Fanny comes m and joins our chonu, 

And the sparkUng bowl which she finds before us, 

All &om her presence new joy derive, 

And I'm all alive, oh, all aUve. 



Without one drop more must our feast be done ? 
Hen pray for me, I'm dead and gone: 
But may we still hold by our anchors here. 
And wiut with wine at hand to cheer, 
"nil fevouring gales for our parting arrive. 
Then I'm all aUve, oh, all ahve. 
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THE BLIND MOTBBR. 



LisTKN, daughter, listen, Lizzy, 

Whilst your wheel puraueB its roundk ; 
At Colin's name your txain is dizzy, 

Your fluttering bosom bounds. 
Ah, of him take heed, and fear ; 
Though I'm blind, I well can hear, 
And the traitor all too near 

Your soft low sighs reveal ; 
Ah, I'm sure it must be so ! 
Why the casement open throw ? 

Lizzy, mind your wheel. 



" Tis warm," you cry ; you're wann, in sooth ! 

But do not at the window stand. 
And to the ever-watchfiil youth 

Cast looks, or kiss your hand. 
You do not Uke to hear me scold : 
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b£&amozk. 

Ah, Liz, I was not always old, 
Early I learnt that love is bold, 

Lost honour nought can heal, 
And virtue g;oae, retuniB no moie. 
Ah, I hear some one at the door, 

I do not hear your wheel! 



" It U the wind," you cry, " that howls. 

And makes the hinges shake and creak ;' 
And that old dog of mine that growb. 

You silence with a kick. 
Yes, take advantage of thiee-score ; 
But Colin, Liz, will cheat you more ; 
Take heed you have not to deplore 

The charms you now reveal. 
Christ ! do my ears hear truly ? yes, 
I hear a deep, soft, tender kiss. 

Liz, you have left your wheel. 



" Tia but your Uttle bird," you cry, " it 
Loves at your kissing hps to peck :" 

Liz, keep that pet of yours more quiet, 
Or I must wring his neck. 

Of one false step beware, bewai«. 

It cannot be retrac'd, take care; 

Know, he who leads you to the snare 
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Mocks the delight you feel: 
Ay, mocks you in enjoyment's hour. 
Ah, you are stealing to the bower, 

Liz, Liz, you've left your wheel. 



" Toa go to take a nap," you say; 

Ah Lizzy, fie, 'tis no such thing! 
Send Colin, (for he's here,) away. 

Or let him bring the ring : 
And stir not from your mother's side 
Until you go to church a bride ; 
Then, when the gordian knot is tied. 

You need not him conceal. 
So, spin away ; and, lizzy, hist. 
Get not your thread or Kune a-twist ! 

You'd better mind your wheel. 
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THE BEGGARS. 



Les gueoi, U* ^ueui, 

SoDt les gens beoreui, &c. P. 67. 



HusKAH for the Beg^ara, jolly boys ! 
How merry they are, hurrah ! 

And they lore one another, 

Each be|^;arly brother. 
Hurrah for the Be^;ars,' hurrah ! 
Let us sing to the praise and the glory 

Of the jolly b^i&rly crew ; 
The honest man who has nothing else. 

At least should have his due. 
Hurrah for the beggars, &c. 



Yes, e'en in the breast of porerty 

Hay happiness exiat ; ' 
Ay, witness my own gaiety. 

Witness the Evangelist ! 

Hurrah for the be^ars, Sec. 
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For ages Paraassua Hill has been 

The Ireehold of the poor ; 
Old Homer wallc'd with wallet and stafF 

About from door to door. 

Hurrah for the beggars, &c. 

IV, 

How many a hero has gone to the wars 

With equipage complete, 
Who has sigh'd for a beggai's wooden ghoes 

At last to shield his feet ! 

Hurrah for the beggars. Sic. 



How many a man of sumptuous state 

Has been an exile made ! 
Was Diogenes, with his tub on his head 

Of banishment afraid ? 

Hurrah for the beggars, &c. 



To keep dulness oat of palaces 

There is no valid law : 
One-may heartily dine without damask-cloths. 
One may soundly sleep on straw. 
Hurrah for the beggars, &c. 
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And who is the God that is scatteiing^ flowers 

Yon lowly couch above ? 
Tig a guest whom amiliug poverty 

Ott welcomes, — it is Love ! 

Hurrah for the be^an, &c. 



And friendship, who for so many a year 

From lofty halls has fled, 
Still lingers and takes his cheering glass 

In the poor man's humble shed. 
Hurrah for the beggars, jolly boys ! 
How merry they are, hurrah I 
And they love one another, 
Each beggarly brother, 
Hurrah for the b^^;ars, hurrah! 
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THE OAULS AND THE FBANKS. 



Gni, gui, BSTTOIu Doa nogs, 
EHpiranee da la Fnnce, &c. P. 81. 



Ckt ' bmrab,' and close your ranlu ; 
Ye hopes of France, 
Advance, advance ; 
Forward, forward, Gaula and Franks. 
Once more we hear the Northern spoiler's cry. 
The hated Hun's, 
Who oveminB 
Our fertile fields, but only comes to die. 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 



From his vile hut, and starved and barren soil, 

TheCoesack comes 

To onr proud domes, 
By Engliib succour led, and hopes of spoil. 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 
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Tiled of black bread and acoms, Ruawan faie, 

Shaking witli cold, 

The paupers bold 
Their ea^ handB forth for our viands rare. 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 



The wine, that we for toasts of victory ston 

Shall Saxons drain 

In onr disdain, 
And we have song and revelry no more? 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 



On Calmncks hideous shall our lovely ones 

Bestow their charms, 

And ell their anna ? 
Shall they have sons that are not henchmen's sons? 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 



Each monument, whose scalptur'd tablet carries 

Our arms' renown, 

Shall they hurl down ? 
Shall the base Prussian set his foot in Paris ? 
Cry ' hurrah,' &c. 
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Brave Gaub and noble Franks, in Frenchmen 
blended, 
Sweet peace succeeds 
To valorouB deeds, 
Soon shall ye rest, your daring warfare ended. 
Cry ' hurrah,' and close your ranks. 
Ye hopes of France, 
Advance, advance. 
Forward, forward, Gauls and Pranks. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE VOYAGE. 
A SONG SUMO OVER THE CRADLE OF 

AN INFANT JUST BORN. 



See, my friends, this light bark, ready 

To be launch'd on life's wide sea. 
See iU tiny voyager ! steady, 

We will its firat pilots be. 
Now the waters bear it bence, 

O'er the waves it bounds along : 
We, who've seen its voyage commence, 

We must cheer it with a song. 



Fate already fills the sails, 

Hope looks up with stead&st eye. 
And predicts propitious gales 

From the calm and starry sky. 
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Birds of evil omen, hence; 

To the Loves this baik belongs : 
We, who've seen its voyage commence. 

We must cheer it vith our songs. 



Wreaths hang round the mast, suspended 

By the Loves, the owners, there ; 
By the Graces chaste attended, 

Friendship makes the helm her care. 
There is present, too, dispersing 

Pleasures, Bacchus ever young. 
We, who've seen the voyage commencing. 

We must cheer it by a song. 



E'en Misfortune comes to pray 

(Orateiul for her grief beguiled) 
Heaven the parents to repay. 

Blessing this their darling child. 
Sure that Heaven without offence 

Will regard this votive throng, 
We, who've seen the voyage commence. 

We will cheer it with a song. 
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MY UST SONG, PERHAPS. 

T THE END OF JAKUART, 1814. (f. 96.) 



Tut name's renown with fiUal pride 

Ever, oh France, my bosom warms. 
Now o'er thy fields invaders ride ; 

I curse their fortune and their aims. 
To weep, to sigh, to groan for thee 

Would not avail thee in thy woe, 
But while with laughter rings our glee, 

We rescue something from the foe. 



This day, when many brave ones tremble, 
Lo, I, poor coward, tremble not. 

But pleased to see us here assemble, 
I drink the bettering of our lot. 
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To Bacchus, friends, my vows I pay, 
Tia he my heart who strengthens so : 

Fill, fill again, drink, drink, be gay, — 
That much wc rescue from the foe. 



Like pirates fierce a ship suirounding. 

On me my desperate duns bore down ; 
I just was thinking of compounding. 

When certain news was brought to Town. 
Oh, Misers, for your golden store 

] shudder, lest it all should go ; 
You'd better lend me some, some more, — ■ 

So ranch you'll rescue from the foe. 

IV. 

I have a mistress fair, who shrinks 

Not ever from encountering dang^s ; 
I more than half suspect the minx 

Will scrape acquaintance with the strangers: 
Hieir manner is both lude and fi«e. 

Yet little fear she seems to show : 
But still to-n^ht remains to me. 

So much is rescned from the (be. 

And now, if Hope no longer stays, 

Swear, fiiends, swear all, ye'll sooner die 
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Than ever let your voices raise 
One strain for France's enemy ! 

Yet raise one song for France ; the swan 
Ends life with song, and ye must show 

That Frenchmen yet survive. Sing on, 
So much is rescued from the foe. 
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FLENTT OF LOVE. 



Ik spite of Wisdom's warning voice, 

I'd tsiit amass a golden stoie ; 
Straight to the mistress of my choice 

I'd give it all, and searcli for more. 
Still, Harriet, should thy least caprice 

Obey'd each day my duty prove ( 
Tis true, I'm free from avarice, 

But not from Love, oh, not from Love. 



And if to consecrate her fame 

My lays were worthily inspired, 
They should preswve my Hairiet's name, 

And last for ages still admired ; 
So OUT two names united, down 

The rolling stream of Hme would move ; 
I look not, bum not, for Renowu, 

But, oh, I bum with Love, with Love. 
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Would that the gods would make me great, 

Bestow a throne, and crown me Icing, 
To Harriet I would yield my state, 

M; throne, my power, my every tfaii^. 
To please her, I would e'en endure 

Within a court's false maze to move ; 
Ke'er tempted by ambition's lure, 

I'm caught by Love, I'm caught by Love. 



But why those rain deures allow 

My heart from its repose to stir ? 
My Harriet breathes an aqgwering vOw, 

And what are these compared to her ? 
Conscious of bliss, of joy secure. 

And iate's revetses fer above. 
In Fame, in Rank, in Fortune poor. 

With only Love, I'm rich in Love. 
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ENGLISH FASHIONS; OR, THE PRIZE 
FIGHTERS. 

AUGOST, 1814. (p. 110.) 



Quoiqna lean cl 

God-dam ! nun, j'aime leg Anglsis, &c. 



An admirer I am . 
Of the English, Ood-^m, 
Tho' I wish that less hideoiis hats they would 

They're so moral and kind, 

So polite and lefined, 
Above all, th^ amusements so elegant are ! 

But, Frenchmen, be wise. 

Leave to them tlieir black eyes. 
Bloody noses, and blows, which so highly they 

II. 
Get your bets signed by notaiies, 
A pair of the votaries 
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Of the Bdence of bruising are come to exhibit ; 

Tis the Englishman's plan. 

As much as they can. 
To maul one another, and mill it, and fib it. 
But, Frenchmen, be wise, &c. 



A clear stage and no &vour ! 

Let ns mark their behaviour. 
And the grace which their attitude striking affords ! 

The mob ask, delighted, 

" If at home they've been knighted ? 
Or whether, perhaps, they're a pair of My-lords." 
But, Frenchmen, be wise, &c. 



And, ladies, what think you ? 
Look on, and why shrink you? 
Long, as Chivalry 'i judges, has lasted your reign. 
Don't you see the blood spout, 
And what teeth are knock'd out ? 
Clap your hands, and encourage these Britons 
humane. 

But, Frenchmen, be wise, &c. 



In their taste, in the mode. 
In the laws of their code. 
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In the tactics cf war how the Engli^ excel ! 

And, as to theii steeds. 

How superior their breeds 1 
And, snrely, we Uke their Diplomatista well ! 

But, Frenchmen, be wise, 

Leave to them their black eyes. 
Bloody noses, and blows, which so highly they 
prize. 
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MART STUART'S FAREWELL TO FBANCE. 



Adieu, chumtnt pajs de Fnnoe, 

QnejedoUtantoUiiit Aic. P.131. 



Deliohttul land of France, &rewell, 

Blest cradle of ray infancy, 
I love thee more than wordi can tell ! 

Adien, to quit thee is to die ! 
Adopted country of my heart, 

Let Mary's name remember'd be 
In that Bweet soil from which I part ; 

I part an exile, leaving thee. 
The breezes blow, we quit the shore. 

And God, to whom 1 groan in vain. 
Stirs nor the billows to restore 

In storms our ship to thee again. 
Delightful land. Sic. 



When round my brows thy royal flower 
Was twined, the lily of thy pride. 
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How thy sons ehooted in that hour I 
What gallant praises blew'd the btide ! 

In gloomy SctAland'ti frozen sceae 

The sovereign power were vile and vain 

I ne'er would wish to be a Queea, 
Unless o'er Frenchmen I might rdgn. 
Delighttiil land, &c. 



Too fleet my happy days have flown, 

With Love, and Mirth,:and Pomps beguiled, 
A different lot must now be known 

Midst Caledonia's deserts wild. 
A dire foreboding has congeal'd 

My blood, and, horrid s^ht to see ! 
An awfiil dream but now reveat'd 

A Bcafibld, which seem'd meant for me ! 
Delightfiil land. Sec. 



Yes, France, still 'midst her woes and cares, 

The daughter of the Stuart line 
To thee will turn her thoughts and prayers. 

And fix her hopes on thee and thine. 
But ah, our ship too swift and light 

O'er colder waves already sails, 
And from my itraioing eyes the Night 

Hiy shores in mist and darkness veils. 
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BiKANSKK. 

Delig^htful land of Fnnce, forewell, 
Blest cradle of my in&ncy, 

1 love thee more than words can tell, 
Adieu, to quit thee is to die! 
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OLD AGE, 
ADDRESSED TO MT FRIENDS. 



The day will come when Time shall plough 

Across our brows his furrows long; 
Though youth may linger with us now, 

We shaU not be for ever young. 
But at each step we take, the gay 

And (ragrant flowers their breasts unfold 
And, if we gather all we may, 

My friends, this is not to grow old. 



What, though we seek the hours to cheer 
With genial wine and jovial song, 

E'en in our mirth l£is truth we hear, 

" Drink, ne'er again you'll drink so young." 

But still, and though with lainter sound. 
Let th« song rise, the jest be told, 
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And pass the sparkling bumper round — 
Hy friends, this is not to grov old. 



If constant to our former flames 

We woo them with a lover's tongue. 

It may be the reproachful dames 
Will tell us we're no longer young. 

Since Passion and Romance must end, 
Our hearts grow more discreet, not cold, 

We alter lover into friend ; 

' My friends, this is not to grow old. 



In manhood's dawn, when happiest hours 

With bounding gladness danced along. 
We piay'd together, crown'd with flowers, 

For then we were together young. 
And now together here, serene, 

With hearts elate and bosoms bold. 
We sit, and wait life's cloung scene — 

My friends, tlus is not to grow old. 
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A LITTLE AT A TIMS. 



Tis wise to govern oui desires ; 
To thwart them all, no rule requires. 
We know excess all pleasure ends. 
And therefore, let us fear it, friends. 
Here in our comer seated free. 
We may indulge in harmless glee; 
Our host is kind, his wine is prime ; 
Yet take a little at a time. 



How free from evil he shall bve 
Who follows the receipt I give. 
To sail betwixt the wind and tide. 
And keep up<Mi the sober ude 1 
Prudence will hapinness produce ; 
Di^st attends upon abuse ; 
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Too-mnch » still the drunkard's crime, 
Drink but a littk at a time. 



Instead of murmuring, let us try 
To cheat the thought of poverty ; 
One temperate pint the heart will cheer, 
And cause sweet hope to hover near. 
And oh, ye wealthy, shun excess ; 
You shall not know true joy, unless 
Your draughts with moderation chime ; 
Drink but a little at a time. 



And, Phyllis, what is your alarm 1 
In such a lesson find you harm ? 
You say, such tittle drops betray 
A drinker that has pass'd his day : 
Ah, Phyllis, Love presents a bowl. 
Whose genial philter fires the soul. 
But shun the dregs of poisonous slime. 
And diink but little at a ^ne. 



Yes, let us seek to reach old age's 
Green slope by short and gradual st^es, 
Lrt's sip and sip, be wise in gladneas, 
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And haye ' a method in our madness.' 
Than health and wine like this, my friends, 
No better blesungs heaven sends : 
Long would you keep them at their prime ? 
Then— drink but little at a time. 
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THE PUPPETS. 



Mem are but puppete after all, 

Of every age the sport. 
The king, the peasant, great and small. 

In cottage and at coart. 
Valets and authors, fool and s^, 

The pious and the ^y, 
Ah, though but few profess the stage. 

How many puppets play ! 



Man thinks, poor slave, that heis free. 
Because be moves and walks ; 

He goes not on all-fours, not he, 
Ho.w stateiily he stalks I 

But ah, how oftentimes he stumbles I 
How oft he's seen to full I 
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Fortune the haughty biped humbles, 
Her puppet after all ! 



Yon lovely girl, whose awellii^ breast 

With new emotion glows, 
For the day's dream, the night's unrest. 

No cause nor meaning knows. 
What can so young a bosom stir ? 

What spell her spirit Innds ? 
She's jnst sixteen ; and lore in her 

A pretty puppet finds. 



Yon moody married-man behold I 

Sometimes with joy he sees you ; 
Sometimes his welcome is so cold. 

His very greetings ireeze you. 
Now, what's the matter? Does he, jealous, 

Of gallants disapprove ? 
Not so : but all such humorous fellows 

Their wives h'ke puppets more. 



And what but silly toys are we, 
We men, in women's hands? 
Dance, sirs, and play the fool, and be 
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Whate'er their whim cotnmandB. 
To make the set complete, stand up, it 

Some of all sorts requires; 
Whatever hand may move the puppet, 

Dame Nature's gave the wires. 
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TO SOPHT, WHO ASKED ME TO COMFOSG A ROMANCE 
TO AMUSE HER. 



Ta reoz qae poor toi je eompoM 

Un Uins roman qoi &W« effet, &e. P. 169. 



Yon bid me write a long Romance with all my 

pencil's power : 
Alas, my Reason makes reply, 'tis now too late an 

When Life's new dawn is long gone by, Romance 

may reign do more ; 
And even Love's romantic dream itself will toon 

be o'er. 



How happy he, whose mistress turns into a friend 
at last ! 

I thank you for my present cahn aa for my rap- 
turous past. 
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Far better ia a gentle triend than chief or fancied 

sage, 
The heroea of a piteons tale, a long Romance's 

pag*. 



Sophy, a sad romance has been that history of 

But I trust that Fate has yet in store for thee some 

smiling flowers ; 
That rosea twin'd thy brows may bind in festival 

tmd dance. 
And that thoumay'st ne'er a ungk tear shed over 

Life's Romance. 
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THE COURT-DKESS; 
OR, A VISIT TO A GREAT PERSON. 



Oh, never rely upon mortal again, 
Nor believe that consistency dwells ai 

I'm about to turn Courtier at last ; 
And I'm off to the clothier's warehouse to buy 
A suit that has once deck'd a baron so high, 

Or a Icnight of magnificence vast. 
A certain great prince takes an interest in me, 
And I hasten to bend at his levy my knee, 

r surely can do nothing less ! 
Bless my stars, bless my stars, what a fortunate 

man! 
I am off to the Palace as &st as I can. 

As soon as I've bought my Court-dress. 



Ambition is pulling me on by the ear, 

And prompts me to bow with the grace of a peer. 
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BiHANOKS. IT 

In a style that befits my appeamnce ; 
As I pass through the streets, how the people that 

meet me 
Stand still to admire, and salute me, and greet me. 

They'll thinV of my dress for a year hence ! 
And some my return from the levy await. 
To see me a second time dress'd in such state, 

As though not contented with less. 
Bless my stars ! I partake of good-fortunfl's quint- 
essence, 
To be actually entering Royalty's presence, 

And wearing a real Court-dress. 



But my clothes were the whole of my state, be it 

known, 
I've not mounted my coach, I no equipage own. 

And on Foot I was maldng my way, 
When whom should I meet but a jovial party 
Of friends, who exclaim'd, " Well encounter'^, 

ray hearty, 
Come along, you shall say ns no nay." 
So I went with them home, and we drank a few 

glasses, 
And we sung a few songs, and we toasted our 

lasses, 
And my stay they endeavour'd to press. 
" Bless my stars," I exclaim'd, " but this never 

will do : 
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I'm neglecting his Higliness while drinking mth 
you; 
I pray you, respect my Coort-dreas." 



So 1 toBs off my glass and then vanish away, 
And, in spite of entreaties, as fast as I may, 

Once more to the levy I hast«, 
When, lo and behold, a young bndegroom and 

bride, 
Coming home from their wedding the runaway 

And carried me off to their feast. 
Two such very old liiends could not be denied ; 
Besides, 'twould be rude to say ' no' to a bride, 

So I really could do nothing less. 
Bless my stars, how we drenlc, laugh'd, and sung, 

what fine sport ! 
Yet I ought to have been with his Highness at 
Court, 
And 'tis therefore I wear a Court-diess. 



But in spite of the Buigundy sparkling around, 
And in spite of Cluunpagne, like a king, bubble- 
crown 'd, 
I at last recollected the hardship 
Of losing the honour of being at Court, 
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So I rose and set out, not quite steady — in short, 

As drunk as a lord — to his Lordship. 
But fate seem'd to look at my gieatness with 

For, nhom should 1 gee at the door of the palace. 

But my lore, my own dear little Bess! 
Bless my stars, Bess is worth a whole levy of Earls, 
And his Highness to boot, yet that dearest of girls 
Would admit me without a Court-dress. 



She had come for a peep at the wealthy and great, 
To see their fine carriages, jewels, and state. 

She had come to be seen and to see ! 
That dear Uttle flirt led me off to her home, 
She led me away to her own tittle room. 

So welcome to love and to me. 
As I sat by her side, with her hand press'd in mine, 
And she quiiz'd me and laugh'd at my garments 

It seem'd very absurd, I confess. 
Blesuny stars, I his Highness entirely foi^t. 
Both himself and his levy, as upon the spot 

I stripp'd off my tawdry Court-dress. 



My dream of ambition had faded and fled. 

And the notion of courts had gone out of my head, 
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Which not erer again it shall trouble ; 
And BO I hetake myself home to my cot. 
And resume my employment, content with my lot, 

And aside I deposit my bauble. 
Xhere, if I get drunk, it is not with ambition, 
A sickness that baffles the skill of physician. 

To cure it or render it less. 
Bless my stare, if there's any one glowing with 

loyalty. 
Who's desirous of showing his duty to Royalty, 

He is welcome to have my Court-dresB. 
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NO MORE POLITICS! 

JtJLr, 1315. 



Oh, girl of m; heart, aod can you complain, 
That next to yourself I my country adore ? 

Yet if my bewailing her wrongs gives you pain. 
Believe me, I'll turn to tbe subject no more. 



I remember my rivals were smging of late 

The past glory of France, and the lauieb she 
wore, 

I, more humble, lamented her lallen estate, 
But even that subject 111 mention no more. 



All alone in your bower, with no critics to chide. 
Even I too have sung of the days, when before 
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Her conquering armies kings hambledtheirpride: 
But.believeme, I'll turn to the subject no more. 



Rome and Athens were names often breathed in 
my vow. 
When, excepting your chains, I all thraldom 



For, much [ laistmst all our Tituses now ! 
But, believe me, I'll mention Buch subjects n 



For France and her fortunes I pray'd and I sigh'd. 
But my prayers I was destin'd unheeded to pour ; 

You had ne'er other rival my heart to divide. 
And now France and her fortunes I'll mention 



Let us live now for love and for pleasure alone. 

And I'll dream not of themes that inspired me 

of yore: 

The nations combining have France overthrflwn. 

And her name and her wrongs I wiU mention 

no more. 
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MT CALLINO. 



Squaud, iuiot, and sufiering, hurl'd 
Up and down this wheeling world, 
Cntsh'd amongst the crowd of men, 
Myself too weak to press a^n ; 
I breathed a deep and bittei sigh, 
That spoke my spirit's misery : 
Some God, that heard, suggested, " Sing, 
And Song shall comokttion bring." 



Driven to a corner, aoil'd and splaah'd, 
As on the glittering chariot dash'd, 
I mark'd the haughty ones pass by 
With careless or with scomftil eye. 
And knew no refuge or defence 
To guard me from their insolence ; 
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Some God inspiring, whisper'd, " Sing, 
And Son^ shall consolation bring." 



Uncertain of my future bread, 

A weary anxious life I led. 

My hard employments' scanty pay 

Sufficing barely for the day ; 

I long'd for liberty and air, 

But hunger kept me toiling there : 

Some pitying God suggested, " Sing, 

And Song vill consolation bring." 



Love came and scatter'd smiling flowers, 

And cheer'd and charm'd my saddest hours ; 

But now he will no longer stay, 

He flies, since youth has flown, away. 

I feel the charm of beauty still, 

Yet cannot wake an answering thrill : 

Some God inspiring, bids me " Sing, 

And Song shall cooBolation bring." 



And Song is, if myself I know. 

My true vocation here below. 

And will they not, my strains who hear. 
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b£ranoer. 

Applauding hold the poet dear? 
Oh, when thdr welcome praise tnspirea. 
Whilst generous wine my spirit fires, 
Some God seems whispering near me, " 
And Song shall consolation bring." 
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THE PLEBEIAN. 



So, I hear that the critics in heraldry blame 
My presumption in having a ' De' to my name. 
And ask by what right I nobility claim ? 

I have none in the world, 1 reply. 
I've no grant of coat-armour and motto and crest. 
On vellum inscribed my descent to attest ; 
Tho' 1 loVe my dear country as well as the best, 
A thorough plebeian am I, 
A mere vile plebeian, 
A low-bred plebeian. 
An airant plebeian am I. 



Yes, I ought to have come into being without 
This De, I coDfess; for, I have not a doubt, 
That my forefathers were but a beggarly rout, 

A poor service-rendering fry ; 
They were, as it were, the consumable grain, 
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Which Bome mig;hty great Deighbouring noble 

was fain, 
Xnacting the mill-atone, to grind for his gain ; 

Yes, a thorough plebeian am I, &c. 



My ancestors were not like certain great lords. 
Who, headlag their vassals and plundering hordes, 
Their living ^quired by the points of their swords. 

Spoiling those who their castles came nigh. 
Nor was one of them ever, by Merlin's spells. 
Transported to court from his rural dells 
Into Charlemagne's service, or any king's else ! 
No, a thorough plebeian am I, &c. 



In the old civil wars that laid waste our France, 
My forefathers poised not their knightly lance, 
Nor, to gain their own ends and deliverance, 

Introduced the English ally ; 
And at length when towards ruin the state declined, 
Thro' the church's intrigues and its own combined. 
Tile League by no sire of mine was sign'd ; 
No, a thorough plebeian am I, &c. 



So leave me alone, my fine lords of lace, 
And be off to the palace, your natural place; 
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There are new riffing-suns, don't be last in the race, 

But to offer your incense fly. 
How times are changed ! It is 1 who am free, 
And lords now are servile and bend the knee. 
No, none, but the poor, are flatter'd my me; 
Such a thorough plebeian am I, 
A mere vile plebeian, 
A low-bred plebeian. 
An arrant plebeian am I ! 
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THE OLD FIDDLER. 

, 1815. 



I'm the fiddler of the village, 

A poor old simple soul, 
Yet I pass on thesft plains 
for the wisest of swains. 
And I merrily drain the bowl. 
Come, rest from your work, and gather around, 
And list while 1 make my old violin sound, 

Lin, lin, Ion, hn, lin, la. 
Come &om the village, dance in the shade, 
Under the old oak, youth and maid. 
Lin, lin, la. 



Yes, 'tis the place for meeting. 
Dance under the old oak-tree ; 
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Neither hate nor feud 
Near its boughs may intrude. 
And ill-will afar must flee ; 
Beneath these boughs, as a sacred place, 
Our fathers were wont to meet and embrace. 
Lin, lin, Ion, &c. 



Pity the squire in his hall : 

Though your master be may be, 
He might envy the quiet, 
And the mirth without riot. 

Ye have under the old oat -tree: 
He sighs, and oh think not his grandeur procures 
Contentment and happiness equal to yours. 
Ijn, hn, Ion, &c. 



The man who pays no tithes. 

Why curse in church and abuse ? 
Rather pray that God 
Will bless his sod. 

His grain, and his vine with dews ; 
And if he be toueh'd, and would grateful appear, 
J^t him come and look happy, and dance with us 
here. 

Lin, lin. Ion, &c. 
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And if your fields are bounded 

By a hedge-row badly grown, 
Keep your limits fair, 
Nor trespass there. 

Nor reap where you have not sown : 
Such honesty still your own fields secures 
Uninvaded, uninjured, for you and youre, 
Un, lin, Ion, Sec. 



When peace her balsam pours 

On the wounds and ills we've borne, 
Lead the blind ones home, 
Nor let them roam. 
Lost, Bcatter'd, dispers'd, forlorn. 
But gather them back when the storm is o'er 
To the humble sheds where they dwelt before. 
Un, hn, )on, &c. 



To the poor old fiddler listen. 
The words of the old man hear. 

Come under the tree, 

And united be 

In friendship and bve sincere ; 
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Forgive and foTget, and have no ill-viU, 
And for ages peace shall bless you still. 

Lin, bn, Ion, lin, lin, la. 
Come from the village, dance in the shade 
Under the old oak, youth and maid. 

Lin, lin, la. 
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KIND LADIES; 
OK, THE TWO SISTERS OF CHABITT. 



The Almiglity above 
. Has ordain'd us to love ; 
And 80, if to be saved you're inclined, 
I tell you in verity. 
Since salvation is charity, 
llkat none can be saved but tbe kind. 
An elderly vii^ defunct, a gnty-sister, 

Arrived at the gate of Heaven one day, 
Where she met a young ^irl, (upon Earth how 
they miss'd her!) 
An opera-dancer bo graceful and gay. 
They had both of them cheerfully dranlc of life's 
cup. 
And they go up on high well deserving of 

On the pinions of Angels the one is borne up. 
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While a covey of Cupids the other conveys. 
The Ahn^hty above, &c. 



There first to the Sister, St. Peter, the sentry. 
Bowing low with an ' Ave ' was pleased to ad- 
dress her; 
And next to the Actress, " We'll manage an entry 
For you, my young lady, without a confessor." 
Sheexclaim'rl: " Ah, my case is surely ahard one, 
I have robb'd and wrong'd none, yet my corpse 
is unshriven ; 
But I pray God the parson's omisiion to pardon. 
Who ne'er could have loved, or my lini he'd 
forgiven. 
The Almighty above," &c. 



Says the Sister, " I've visited palace and shed,- 

Wherever mankind and affliction are found. 
For humanity's ailings a bals&m I've spread. 

And honey and oil I've pour'd into the wound." 
Says the Actreas, " I also have visited palaces, 

Where the mighty were proud at my feet to adore, 
There I oft from the waste of their riotous chalices 

Saved the drops that have gladden'd the heart 
of the poor. 
The Almighty above," &c. 
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" Yes, and how many sinners," exclaim'd the good 
Nirn 
With ^vour, " I've taught by my sermons to 
brave 
The terrors of death, from Earth's vanities won, 

And render'd them willing and fit for the grave I" 
" And with bow many sinners," the trail one re- 
plied, 
-" Have I practised the very reverse of your 
preaching, 
And their wishes to Earth more than ever allied. 
New pleasures IB life and new happiness teaching!" 
The Ahni^ty above. Sec, 



" With good pious souls I sung masses and psalms, 
And I bless'd them," obserVd this old daughter 
of holiness, 
"As they gave me thrnr money to give out in alms. 
To get blese'd in my turn by the children of 
lowhness." 
" And I," said the girl, " when I've chanced to 
behold 
An honest man press'd by misfortunes, have 
wept; 
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Though the act was call'd unful that gain'd me 
the gold, 
That man from temptation and crime 1 have 
kept." 
The Ahnighty above, &c. 



" Walk in, pious lady ; walk in, pretty dear," 

Exciaim'd with delight the worthy old Porter, 
" Good-nature and kindness the passports are here. 
And, fiiir ladies, you both of you of the right 
sort are. 
Who the tears of others delight to dry, 

Be they tears of transport or tears of pais, 
In the lover's, or wrung from the martyr's eye. 
They shall not knock hare in vain. 
The Almighty above 
Has ordain'd as to love, 
And so, if to be saved you're inclined, 
I tell you in verity. 
Since salvation is charity. 
That none can be saved but the kind." 
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THE BIRDS. 
ai/dressed to m. abkault, betting out for 

ms BANISHMENT. JANUARY, 1616. 

LliiTer, redoubkol sea raTsge^, 

Diaole doi toita el aoa chimps, Sic. P. 1SB. 



Old wiuter, with his blusterous gales, 
Our fields lays bare, our roofs assails. 
To distant climes and gentler ^ves 
The birds bear off their songs and loves ; 
Yet that asylmn's calm retreat 
Shall never teach them to fbi^t: 
Hose luidB, whom winter drives away 
To exile, will return with May. 



Though exile is a cruel doom, 
Worse is our lot who stay at home : 
O'er palace and o'er cot their song 
The tuneful echoes long prolong ; 
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Well pleased beneath a wanner sky, 
The natives list their minstieby ; 
And when the winter's pass'd away. 
They will return to us with May. 



But we aie tied to one dull spot, 

And look wHh envy on their lot : 

Already in the North a cloud 

la threatening dark and thnnd^ing loud— 

And what a blesung would it be 

To have a wing whuewith to See, 

E'en as the birds that fly away 

From winter, and return with May ! 



Hiose faithful tHids will reappear, 
As though to share our sorrows here ; 
They'll settle, when the storm's blown o'er. 
Upon their favourite oak once more, 
The heralds of a happier time, 
That shall not quickly pass its prime : 
Yes, yes, those birds, though driven away 
By whiter, will return with May. 
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THE ALTERATION. 



What ! Lizzy ! what ! girl ! 

Is it you, can it be, 
That with diamond and pearl 
So bespangled I see ? 
No, Lizzy you are not, you are not the same, 
You are not lizzy now, you've no right to thename. 



The grass was not made for 
Such fine satin shoes ! 

And what have you paid for 

Your cheek's ruby rose ? 

No, Lizzy &c. 



All that money can buy 

Round your chamber is spread, 
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And they say that yoo lie 
In a gaily gih bed. 
No, Lizzy &e. 



Your mouth has acquired 

A smile more sedate. 
And your sense is admired— 

You've grown learned of late ! 
No, Lizzy &c. 



How you're alter'd already 
Since the days, when to mi 

Not yet tum'd a fine lady. 
You were simple and free : 
No, Lizzy &c. 



Since those days, when your i 
A new lover oft prest. 

And profuse of your charms 
You made ten of us blest. 
No, Lizzy &c. 



Tlie rich lord that keeps you 
Is old — but he pays I 
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Whilat he snores and he sleeps, you 
Remember past days. 
No, Lizzy &c. 



Love loves ^Is free and gay. 

But, of grandeur afraid, he 

From great folks flies away ; 

So, adieu, my fine lady. 

No, Lizzy you are not, you are not the same, 

You are not lizzy now, you Ve noright to the name. 
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MY REPUBLIC. 



J'u pru go&t i la r^publiqus 
DepaiB que j'ai va Mat de roi 



I AM quite a i-epublican grown. 

Since IVe seen that our kings are such foob ; 
So I'll have a snug state of my own. 

Make its laws and establish its rules ; 
Its conunerce I'll limit to wine, 

Its judges in fun shall decree ; 
My state is this table of mine. 

And its motto it is ' To be free.' 



My Mends, let us each take our glass. 
You're my senate assembled to-day ; 

Only one severe law we will pass, 
That Ennui shall be banish'd away. 

What! 'banish'd?' Ah, ever unknown 



Amongst us that word ought to be ; 
And Etmai will still let us alone. 
Since pleasure attends on the free. 



Mirth will teach us to stop where we ought, 

For excess is destruction to jo; ; 
No shackles shall fetter a thought. 

So says Bacchus, that merry old boy ! 
Each may worship his god or his goddess. 

Just whatever it happens to be ; 
He who likes it, (if any so odd is,) 

To go eren to Mass shall be free. 



Aristocracy's narrow and vain. 

We'll speak not of grandsire or crest. 

E'en the comrade no title shall gain. 
Who jokes and who tipples the best : 

And should any, by folly misled. 
Endeavour our ruler to be. 

We'd soon lay such Gsesar down dead- 
Drunk, and so keep ourselves free. 



Let us drink our republic, and may 
The genius of liberty aid her ! 
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Ab, a people so gentle and gay 

Are no match for a miglity mvader, 

Lo, Lizzy comes in, and we bend 
To her and to pleasure the knee ; 

With the fair it ia vain to contend— 
She will rale, we must cease to be free. 
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MY OLD COAT. 



My dear old coat, I gi'ieve to see 
How time is wearing thee and me ; 
Bach day, for years now halT-a-score, 
tNot Socrates himself could more 
Have done,) to save thee from mishap 
With my own hands I've brush'd thy nap, 
Or rather textnre I should say. 
For nap has long been worn away. 
Should tate have other rubs in store, 
And make thy bareness more and more. 
Resist with patience sage, like me ; 
Old friend, we must not parted be. 



Well I rememher the first day 
I put thee on,, all new and gay- 
It was my birth-day, ten years past, 
(Alas, that time should fly so fost !) 
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And such was thm the honour done thee, 
My merry friends made songs upon thee ! 
And still those friends as ready are 
To feast me now, as then they were 1 
My honest poverty is not 
By them regarded as a blot ; 
Though poor my garb, they welcome rae I 
Old friend, we must not parted be. 



We good may out of evil draw ! 
Thou bear'st a scar, a patch's flaw ; 
It calls to mind one Joyous day 
When I with IJzzy was at play : 
I'd said 'twas time the girl to leave, 
But felt her hold me by the sleeve ; 
I tried to tly, but, (sad mishap !) 
She caught and tore my yielding lap. 
Then whilst the mending thread she plied, 
I sat delighted by her side : 
Over her work how great our glee t 
Old friend, we must not parted be. 



Have I the loQking-glass adored. 
When wearing thee? or o'er thee pour'd 
The rich perfume ? or made thee wait 
Id antechambers of the great. 
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Exposed to eacli dUd^fiil air 
Of every Jack-io-office there ? 
Not I ! Whilst courtiers have contended 
For ribands, stars, and crosses splendid, 
My small ambition all and sole, 
A wild-flower for thy button-hole. 
Has with that prize contented me I 
Old friend, we must not parted be. 



Fear not, my good old coat, that thou 

Envelopest an owner now 

Such as in wilder days of yore : 

Iiong since their maddening hours are o'er. 

Hours which caprice so various made 

With joy and sorrow, sun and shade ! 

lliese graver days too have their speed. 

Nor long shall I a garment need ; 

My being's tide is ebbing fast, 

A little longer strive to last, 

The end of both one day must see. 

Old fiiend, we will not parted be. 
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■PHE WHITE COCKADE. 



A mmg ■ubmitled to the Cenaor, md intended to b« snng 
K ■ diDDer for tbe celebration of tbeannirenaryoftfae 
first tatrj of the Ruseians, the Amtriuu, and th* Fnu- 
■iani into Paris. 30 March, 1816. 



Oh happy day, oh day of peace. 
Day form'd a conquer'd land to blest. 
Bright day, that to France no more diBmay'd, 
Her honour restored and her white cockade ! 
Let us sing this day to our girls bo dear. 
When so many kii^ were gather'd here. 
Who o'erthrew the rebel French that braved 
Their arms, and all loyal Frenchmen saved. 
Oh happy day, &c. 



The strangers came and lent their aid, 

And brought the troops for which we pray'd. 
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And they open'd and enter'd out gates with eaie, 
When we supplied them with the keys. 
Oh happy day, Sic. 



Had this day not been, which qvell'd our foes, 
And the tri-colonr'd flag laid low, who knows 
But that even now, (what an awful hour !) 
It might proudly be waving on London Tower ! 
Oh happy day, &c. 



The page of history will repeat 
How we knelt and pray'd at the Cossacks' feet, 
And ask'd them to look with pardon down 
On oui soldiers, and on their past renown. 
Oh happy day, &c. 



Our ancient nobles are restored, 
And war has sheathed his bloody sword ; 
At this patriot feast we are free from all dangers, 
So a bumper shall hail the victorious si 
Oh happy day, &c. 



And next we'll toast our gracious King, 
Who had too much mercy not to bring; 
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Thoie foreignere' blades to cut rebels down, 
Though ao able hiniaelf to have won bis crown. 
Oh happy day, oh day df peace, 
Day fonn'd a conquer'd land to bless, 
Bright day, that to France no more dismay'd. 
Her honour restored and her white cockade ! 
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J'li tnin plua d'ei 

Que d« nocei et de haptames, tec. P. 55i. 



I've at iiinerals oftener been 
Than at the wedding's joyoua scene, 
Or than the christening's festive hour ; 
And loving hearts have own'd ray power. 
When I've dispell'd the jealous thought, 
Which their own foolish fency broughr. 



Thank God for this auspicious dower i 
I have not wisdom, strength, or power, 
But I've a gay and cheerful heart, 
"Hiat will not add to Sorrow's smart : 
Its troubles if it fails to cnre. 
Twill teach it lightly to endure. 
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LINES TO THE YOUNG. 



Still seated on Youth's diore serene, 
Beneath a sky all bri^t and warm, 

Think what afflictions theirs have been 
Who've braved life's ocean and its Btorm. 



Glaiin they no thanks, yrbo've reach'd the land. 
And, spent and vom with toil and pain, 

Teach yott, ere yet you quit the strand, 
What rocks to shun, what port to gain t 
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IR, THE INTRODUCnQK OF THE VINE INTO 
FRAKCE. 



Sayb Biennua to hia Gauls one day, 

" Let's hold a triumpli fin^ 
For 1 Irom Rome have biougbt away 

A cutting of the vine, 
Wliich all our dangers shall repay. 
Brave comrades, yours and mine. 
Glory to the Vine, 
Its juice diall life refine, 
And inspire our souls to cultivate the Arts, the 
Loves, the Nine. 



What nature to our w»l denied 

Our conttHering arms make known. 
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We've leftmt to love wine's purple tide, 
And now we'll have our own ; 

With vine-leaf wreaths at home lupplied. 
Our victor's brows to crown. 
Glory to the Vine, &c. 



The envious nations shall admire. 
And own themselves eicell'd. 

When by warm draughts of sunny fire 
Our clustering bunches swell'd 

Shal) shed, to raise our genins hig'her. 
The nectar that they held. 
Glory to the Vine, &c. 



Forth issuing from our hvour'd ^ore 
A thousand ships shall glide, 

With canvass pinions spreading o'er 
Old ocean's heaving tide. 

To bear of liquid joy a store 
To countries far and wide. 
Glory to the Vine, &c. 



And ye, ye tair, whose charms incite 

^le fainting frame and mind. 
And nerve our courage for the fight, 
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May ye a baham find. 
An anodyne n this liquor bright 
For a)l the wounds ye bind. 
Glory to the Vine, &c. 



Let us, my ftieodi, united be, 

And all our foes d^. 
Nor other succour seek to see. 

But sdll, when danger's nigh, 
Feel sure that in this simple tree 

We've armour and ally. 

Glory to the Vine, &c. 



Accept, great Bacchus, breathed through n 

A generous people's pr^era : 
Grant, when our cup of social glee 

The wandering exile ih&res, 
All dreams of home may buried be, 

All thoughts of all hiavaret. 
Gbry to the Vine, &c." 



And, last, to all the gods above 
Gave BrennuH thanks and praise, 

Then deep in earth his lance he drove 
To form his plant a place : 
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His Gauls foresaw vrhh fHcsdeiit lore 
"Hie France of ftituie days. 
Glory to the Vine, 
Its juice shall life refine. 
And inspire our souls to cultivate the Arts, tlie 
liOves, the Nine. 
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BEAUTY AND UGUNEBS. 



Gruida Dieox '. conbien eUe est joUe, 
Cetleqaej'aimsrei taajonrB! &c. F. i50. 



Great Gods ! how beautifiil she is ! 

For her my love shall never tire. 
What rapturous dreams of love and bliss 

Her deep and downcast eyes inspire ! 
To animate that form so rare. 

Its balmiest breath has left the sky. 
Great Gods ! she is, how wondrous fair ! 

And what an ugly wretch am I I 



Great Gods ! how lovely ff the ^1 ! 

Not yet a twentieth spring she knows ! 
Fair floats her light hair's sunny curl, 

Her mouth is like the blowing rose. 
She only fails herself to see 

The charms for which all others sigh. 
■Great Gods, how wondrous iair is she ! 

And what an ugly wretch am I ! 
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Great Gods ! how beauteous is her form 1 

And yet she deigns to love me, me 
Who ne'er till now a heart could warm. 

Still dootn'd with envious eyes to see 
Young Love, to others all beni^, 

From me with frighten'd pinions Ry^ 
Great Gods, she's matchless, she's divine : 

And what an ugly wretch am I ! 



Great Gods ! she is supremely fair ! 

With answering flames her bosom glows : 
My brow bo prematiu^y bare 

Its garland to her fingers owes. 
I've had my triumpb, known life's bUss, 

And, satisfied, 1 now could die. 
Great Gods, how beautiful she is ! 

And what an ugly wretch am I ! 
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THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE. 



Dans le rieni roniBn do la Rose 
J'*iTaqiieleei*<l« P«p)D,&e. P. 177. 



A TALB in the old Romance of the Rose is 

Told about P6pm'B fcunouB son, 
How, doubting one day his own apotheosis, 

To Tnrpm, the Bishop, he thus be^n : 
" Oh Turpin, old age overtakes, overpowers me, 

Now make yourself useful, some remedy brinf , 
Some cure for this fatal disease that devours me." 

Says Turpin, " By all means, God save the 



" Ah, Turpin, those words have been said before 
Full many a tune ; you see, they are vain t" 

Says Turpin, " I've got a receipt in store. 
Which shall cure your old age and remove its 
pain. 

You must have, Sire, a virgin chaste and pure, 
A|;ed twenty yean, who'll be just the thing 
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To restore your youth, and your age to cure. 
We will save our country, God save the King." 



Straight a royal decree of Charlemagiie 

Proclaim'd a high price for Hub treasure rare : 
So they seorch'd in Grermany, Rome, and Spain, 

Hiey search'd even in France, they Bearch'd 
everywhere. 
The parsons sought al) thm parishes over. 

Saying, " Should we to light this miracle bring, 
Our king, fiill of faith, wiU keep us in clover. 

And double out tithes, God save the King." 



At length l^rpin himself had the fortune to find 

A damsel aged twenty, chaste as the snows: 
But a young Grey-Friar, to mischief inclined. 

Came and carried her off from just under his. 
nose. 
What ! no respect to ^e crown and to royalty ? 

" Oh yes," says the Friar, " aboveev^ thing. 
Except my rel^on, 1 value my loyalty : 

Let the church be serv'd first, and then God 
save the King." 



A judge, who further promotion desired, 
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So zealoudy searche« (a good way ftom Paris,) 
That he finds this rare bird -in & village retired. 

And off to his Christian Majesty carries. 
But the Lord of the Manor wherein she was found 

Pursued, claim'd, and took her back under his 

" I have TJghtB o'er this vassal, " says he, " and 
I'm bound 
To look after my order. God ftave the King." 



"I shall win a dukedom," exclaim'd a young page, 
" My fortunes are raised above destiny's malice," 
As he found a maid of the requisite age 

All prudent and chaste, whom he takes to the 
palace. 
Gay flags are hung out upon every steeple, 
All the windows are lighted, and all the bells 
ring ; 
As he goes thro' the streets in triumph, the people 
Shout out loud ' Te Dewvu' and ' God save the 
King.' 



But when the king saw her, " Hence, out of my 
sight," 
He cried, " take her away. Zounds ! you've 
brought me a devil ! 
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No, really, that virgin*! too ugly a fright ; 
Let me perish at once, death's by far the less 
evil" 
So Charlemagne died :— and his son succeeded. 
Says Turpin, " llie dead hear no dirge that we 
sing J 
So don't make the ceremony longer than's needed. 
But, corae, quickly inter him, and God save the 
King."- 
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THE SHOOnNG-STARS. 



Bsrget, tu dis que notre ttoQe 
Rj^ no^oot* et brills am am 



" O HRBPHERD sage, thou eay'st that ia the sky 

There is a star, our desdny that guides." 
" "Tis true, my son, but from my searching eye 

Night's misty veil its beam of brilhance hides." 
" Shepherd, 'tis thought thou'rt able to divine 

The sacred secrets written in the spheres : 
What means that star, that draws a long, long 
line, 

And shoats across the slcy, and disappears ?" 



' Hy son, a mortal even then expired, 
At the same instant fell his star of &te ! 
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Withjoyoua friends, whose mirth his spirit fired. 
He dranV and sung, with song and wine elate. 

Happy, he dies with lips yet moist with wine, 
And melodies yet ringing in his ears." 

" Another star, see, draws a long, long line. 
And shoots ftcross the sky, and diaappeais." 



" My child, how brilliant was that star, how pure ! 

It was the star of one as pure ai)^ bright, 
A happy girl ! No lover could be truer 

Than hers, or she to him ! no heart more Mght ! 
Around her brow the white-wreath'd roses twine. 

The bridal garment on her limbs she weara." 
" Again a star, that draws a long, long line. 

And shoots across the sky, and disappears !" 



" My son, it was the star that fleetly flitted 

Of a young brd with titles high, just born ; 
The cradle, which the little peer has quitted. 

Purple and gold and blazon'd arms adorn. 
Nurs'd in deceit, a flattering herd combine 

To taint the promise of his opening years." 
" Another star, lo, draws a long, long line. 

And shoots across the sky, and disappears." 
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" Hy SOD, ttwt star was one of mewitng sininer. 

It was a royal foYourite's star, who thought 
Himself a powerful and enlightea'd minister. 

And gloried in the mischief that he wrought. 
Those, who once call'd him heaven-sent and divine. 

Now treat his memory with contemptuous 
sneers." 
" Another star, that draws a long, long line. 

And shoots across the sky, and disappears!" 



" Weep, weep, my son : a good man quits the 
scene; 

His heart and hand are open now no more : 
Whilst others hardly suffer them to glean, 

He gave his whole rich harvest to the poor ; 
He caused the famish'd wretch no more to pme, 

The houseless wanderer to fo^t his fears." 
" Another star, see, draws a long, bug line, 

And shoots across the sky, and disappears." 



" It is a mighty Monarch's iaUing star ! 

Be wam'd, my son : no glaring brilliance seek, 
Seek not to cast thy little light afar, 
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But let it bum retir'd ; be low and meek : 
For shouldst xboa uselessly, tho' t»ightly, shine. 

Such words as theM may greet thy dying eara, 
' Tib but a star that draws a long, long line, 

And shoots across the sky, and disappears !' " 
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Prea da U beaoti que j'klat*, 

Je roe oroyaU igil tax di«nx, tie. P. 305. 



Seated beside the girl I love, 
I deem'd myself a god abore ; 
When, lo ! a brazen lound was heaid, 
And Eo oiu eyes old lime appear'd. 
Feeble and frighten'd, as a dove, 
Who sees a soarii^ kite above, * 

My ha one ponr'd a plaintive fffay'r, 
" Old man, our loves in pity spare." 



Before hk vrinkled brow that Grown'd, 
Our eyes dejected sought the ground ; 
Upon his bony feet so fost 
We saw the dust of ages past ; 
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A new-bom flower, that droop'd its head, 
Prockitn'd how fatal was their tread. 
My fair one. Sec. 



" Spare !" a stem hollow voice rqdied, 
" I aever spared a thing beside 
In earth below or heaven above — 
Why should I spare your foolish bve ? 
As yet your yaars are few, I see ; 
Tis plain ye know not much of me 1" 
My ^ one. Sec. 

" A hundred dynasties renown'd 
I've in the abyss of darkness drown'd, 
A hundred nations swept away — 
Shall ye escape the tot of clay ? 
E'en the bright stars that track the sky 
By me extinguish'd fede and die." 
My fair one, &c. 



" But still your earth, despite my power. 
Full olt enjoys a happy hour. 
And nature's green and genial tree 
Extending wide its boughs I see, 
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BiRAXaBK. 

And reproducing day by day 
Whatever fruit IVe pluck'd away." 
My feir one, &c. 



He left 08, passing on with speed: 
The Pleasures and gay Hours succeed. 
Who fain with many a sportive spell 
Would eveiy thought ofTime repel. 
But the loud clock with wanting tone 
Tells ua how soon our dreams are flown ; 
I join my fiiir one's {Jaiotive prayer, 
" Old man, our loves in pity spare," 
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ADIEU TO THE COUNTRY. 



Thia Saag, composed in tho montb of Norember. ISSt. 
wu copied and distributed in court cm tbe daj a( m; 



Soleil ai doux, an dtelin de VAatoume, 

Arbres jaauia, je vieiu tous voir encore, &c. P. 35#. 



Ye trees, made lovely by autnmnal dyes. 
Thou sun, whose fainter ray yet cheers the slcies, 
Yet on ye both one latest look I cast. 
My songs' success ensures it is the last I 
Beneath these shading boughs what visions came 
To cheer my bosom^ — e'en a dream of fame ! 

One partii^ smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 



The other soogeters of these woods are free : 
Had my strains died, it had been so with me. 
But when I saw a vile and worthless race 
Oppress our France, and bring her to disgrace. 
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liaANGEit. 



i bent my bow and launch'd my satires keen — 
Ah, love's soft lay had less injurious been ! ' 
One parting smile, &g. 



Their hostile rage cuts off my humble* means. 
And at the bar my gaiety arraigns ; 
Over revenge a pious veil they spread. 
But can thdr ^ilty shame conceal its red ! 
To heaven for curses on ray head they pray. 
The God of Mercy turns incensed away. 
One parting, &c. 



If I have call'd departed glory home. 
Or hung a garland on the warrior's tomb, 
At victory's feet I never sung for gold. 
Nor praised the deed when states were bought 

and sold ; 
Nor did 1 hymn the Emphe's rising sun, 
I sung but when its splendid race was run. 
One parting, &c. 



* Wben mj' book q>peu«d, I hue been usured thM it 
WW tbg iSi^Mrj thM compeUsd the Membera of Council 
of the Univergitj to depriTS me of the huinble employment 
which I had held tor twelve years. 
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While tyrants wdgh and measure out my chain. 
Their wish to bring me to contempt is vain ; 
My strains, that issue from a dungeop's cell. 
Shall only have for France a mightier spell : 
On the black bars I'll hang my tunefiil lyre. 
And Fame shall there behold it and admire. 
One parting, &c. 



Outside those bars come, Philomel, and sing. 
For thou too ow'd'st thy troubles to a King. 
Tis time to part — my gaoler shows my cell — 
Ye woods, ye waters, meads, and flowers, farewell. 
1 go to wear the body's ponderous chain, 
And raise, still free in soul, ^r Freedom's strain t 

One parting smile bestow, thou azure sky ; 

To my adieus, ye echoing woods, reply. 
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UBEETY. 

FIRST SONG COMPOSED IN PRItfOR, 



I've had a IttUe taste of bolts, 
And learnt to think those are but doits 
Who take so stoutly Freedom's part. 
In truth I hate it from my heart ! 

So, down, down, Liberty down, liberty 
down. 



'Marchatigy was the sage so wise 
Who open'd my benighted eyes, 
And kindly proved how slavery's state 
Is good and right legitimate. 

So, down, down, &c. 

* The eoodaotoT of tba prosecntioit igwut Bfranger. 
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Thst Goddess so bepfaised of yore 
Shall have mjr homage now no more ; 
How back she keeps the world 1 see 
Iq swaddling- cloth«8 and infancy I 
So down, down, &c. 



Alas I and what remains there now 
Of that proud ci?ic tree ? one bongb. 
One bough, to form the worthless wand 
Of Despotism's grasping hand ! 
So down, down, &c. 



Ask of the Tiber? he can tell 
The di£Eereace of the two full well ; 
He bathed the freeman's sinewy limb, 
And papal fat has cool'd in him. 
So down, down, &c. 



When once a man has made pretence 
(Infected fool) to common sense, 
His acts are like a galley'Slave'a, 
Who in his bonds rebellious raves. 
So dowQ, down, &c. 
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My turnkeys so betov'd, and ye, 
Hy gaolers, (jolly boys to see !) 
Straight to the Louvre's self, I pray. 
My alter'd tone and vow convey 

Of down, down, Liberty down, liberty 
down. 
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Damb Reason is not always right, 
Nor bums her lamp for ever bright ; 
She dares, ye cbarmiDg Sylphs, persist 
You airy folks do not exist ! 
Late I cast off her Goigon shield, 
Which o'er my curious eyes she held, • 
And straight a. &ir young Sylph did see,- 
Oh Sylphs, my guardian-angels be ! 



Children of Zephyr and the Morn, 
In roses' bosoms ye are bom ; 
Through brilliant changes whilst you go. 
With joy our breasts unconscious glow ; 
Tis you, whose breathing dries the tear ; 
You make the azure sky so clear ; 
You have the charm, and you the spell ! 
Oh Sylphs, fly round and guard me well. 
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I've seen this Sylph at feast and ball, 
A fairy creature, slight, and small, 
And youDg, and clad in girlish dress. 
Whose faults set off her loveliness ; 
The broken buckle was enchanting ; 
ITie riband lost was better wanting ! 
The flower of all your race is she ! 
Ye airy Sylphs, my guardians be. 



YouVe taught her some capricious ways. 
Yet there's a charm in all she says ; 
She may be a spoil'd child, 'tis true, 
But then she has been gpoil'd by you i 
Idly her eyes appear'd to rove. 
Yet in them slept the boy, young Love. 
Ye, who o'er tender hearts preside. 
Ye Sylphs, my feelings guard and guide. 



Young as she is, this Sylph appears 
To own a soul beyond her years. 
And offers to us dreams as sweet 
As youthful bosoms ever meet. 
Through living sparks she seem'd to f) 
My sight pursued her to the sky : 
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You taught her fanninu; wings to spread — 
Ye Sylphs, still hover round my head. 



Alas, too Uke a ihootiag star 

She started from me far and far ! 

And will she ever reappear ? 

Some sylph, her spouse, detains the dear ? 

No ; like the bee, she reigns alone, 

A Queen myBterious and unknown ! 

Ah, let me yet her empire see ; 

Ye Sylphs, my giiides and guardians be. 
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THE CABRIER-PIOEON. 



M Y wine foun'd, my miBtreu go fUii and m> young; 
Of Greece and her old-foshion'd deities sung, 
We were pleu'd with that land our own France 

to compare, 

When lo, at our feet sank a bird of the air ! 

'Twas a Pigeon. A note was tied under his wing, 

He was bearing it home ; Mary loosen'd the string. 

Faithfiil courier, drink of my cup, and to rest 

My Mary will lull thee in peace on her breast. 



He has fiillen on hit journey, o'ercome by its 

length — 
We will nurse and restore him to freedom and 

strength. 
Does he bring to some merchant the tidings of 

trade? 
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Or cany loTe'a wghs to some beautiful maid T 
Or perhaps to the home of his heart he may bear 
The last vows a poor exile has traced in despair ? 
Faithful courier, &c. 



Ah.some words ofthenote have arrested my glance! 
He is sent to those Greeks that are exiles in France. 
Tis from Athens he cornea ; be can speak but of 

glory! 
Let us read, (forwe're kinsmen inspirit,) his story. 
Oh, what news greets my eyes : ' Our Athens is 

free!' 
What peeans I hear, and what laurels I see ! 
Faithful courier, &c. 



Hnirah, Athens is free 1 Gome, let Greece be our 

toast; 
Again she'll of Heroes and Dem^ods boaat : v 
She taught freedom to Europe— from Europe in 

vain 
She may b^ for assistance to sever her chain ; 
But while Europe grows old, Greece's youth is 

restored. 
And she draws and relies on HarmodiuB's sword. 
Faithful courier, &c. 
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Yes, Athens is free then in spite of them all ! 

Neither tyrant nor Turk shall continue her thiall. 

Yes, Athens is free : le-awaken her song, 

Oh mnse of Tyrtseus,* unvocal too long : 

Let her teach, as she taught, all the world to be 

free, 
And our Paris shajl leam a new Athens to be ! 
Faithful courier, &c. 



Bright voyager, from Greece's famed land who 

haat come. 
Repose here awhile, and then hie to thy home. 
Yet return to fe.ir Athens, and bring nsoncemon 
Glad tidmga of tyrants o'erthrown on her shore ; 
Those tidings we'll echo in liberty's tones. 
Till our tyrants at home shall turn pale on their 

thrones. 
Faithful courier, drink of my cup, and to rest 
My Mary will lull thee in peace on her breast. 
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THE TAILOR AND THE FAIRY. 

A SONG SUNS TO MY FBJESDS ON MY BIRTH-DAT, 
T 19, 1833. 



Drd* ce Ptiu pldn d'M M da miato, 
Ed I'ln do Chriit mil wpt cent qnatre-Tingt, &c. 
P. 385. 



In this Paris whicb blends dirt eukI splendour to- 
gether, 
Anno Domini seventeen-hundred and eighty, 
At the house of the Tailor, my poor old Grand- 
father, 
At my tnrth something happen'd uncommon 
and weighty : 
No prophet announced that an Orpheus was lying 
In the shabby old cradle wherein they'd been 
bundling me, 
But my Grandfather ran upon hearing me crying. 
And a Fairy he found busy nursing and fond- 
ling me. 
And this Fairy then sung a melodious strain, 
To hush the first cries of my earliest pain. 
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The good Tailor in spirit was troubled and sad, 
" Of the child's future lot," says he, " give us 
a hint." 
" Watch my wand," she replies, " see, it points 
out a lad 
That first waits at a tavern, and then' learns to 
print 
Lo, thunder and lightning are in my prediction. 
Thy child is struck dovm to the verge of the 
grave; 
But rescued by Heaven Irom his fiery affliction, 
See him soar up, and sing, and new thunder- 
clouds brave." 

And the Fairy, &c. 



"The pleasures of jrouth'shappy time shall awaken 

The strings of his lyre in the bosom of night. 

And the empireof Dulnesa in courts shall be shaken. 

While laughter and mirth shall the cottage de< 

light. 

Ah, the lyie next must breathe a tone sadder and 

lower, 
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It will mourn for past g^lor; and liberty lost ; 
As the sailor in sorrow, cast naked on shore. 
Describes the fierce tempest wherein he wEu 

tost," 

And the Fairy, &c. 



"What," theTailorexchim'd, "hasmydau^ter 
been thi"lfipg of, 
To go and bring forth a mere rhyme-making 
singer. 
Who will end in no good, like an echo's sound 
sinking off? 
Ah, sooner a needle I'd seen in his finger !" 
" Pray, make yourself easy," the Fairy replied, 
" Success shall attend this yoni^ songster of 

By his strains shall the tears of the exile be dried. 
And Frenchmen shall lore the light notes that 
he pours." 

And the Fairy, &c. 



I was yesterday, friends, in a soirowfiil mood. 
When the Fairy bo kind reappear'd to my eyes. 

She scatter'd the leaves of a rose as she stood. 
And " You're not quite so young as you were, 
fir," she cries ; 
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b£ranoeii. lis 

" But think in the desert how verdure is sweet. 
And learn id old-age an oasis to find : 

To-morrow thy friends for thy festival meet, 
Let thy birthday recall thy young joys to thy 

mind." 
And the Faiiy then sung a melodious strain, 
And dispell'd, aa of old, all my sorrow and pain. 
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THE SCIENCES. 



Qui m'oDt igaii bien kiiit< 



Rbsoltes to be muled do more 
By lights that bad misled before. 
To quit the Muses I decreed, 
The Loves — and to be wise indeed ! 
But ah, for such a wavering mind. 
Wisdom is foolish, science blind ; 
So, Li/zy, witb your lover stay; 
My Muse, my Loves, your flight delay. 



Nature was my Armida tait, 

I wauder'd through her gardens rare, 

Enchanted in her feiry bowers, 

Till a rasb chemist pluck'd the flowers, 

A fellow crazy about gases, 

Who baked and burnt tbem into classes ! 
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He daBh'd my Fairy's wand away ! 
My Muse, my Loves, your flight delay. 



I long for my old nune's lore. 
When lectured by a leuned bore. 
Who carves our corpses with his knife, 
To draw from death the taws of life ; 
The lamp's material he will scan. 
Its principle, its form and plan; 
Enough for me to see its light I 
My Muse, my Loves, delay your flight. 



The mathematic seer so wise, 
Whose calculations bind the skies. 
Slips out his compasses too fiir 
And adds ten worlds, or blots a star i 
An age a system quite deranges ; 
Tliese times of ours are full of changes ! 
P'rhaps Sol may abdicate the sphere ? 
My Muse, my Loves, oh tarry here. 

Let poesy inflame our souls. 
Love rises from her foammg bowls ; 
Fair poesy by the gods was given, 
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The last sweet nectar pour'd from Heaven ! 
Wbat thoi^h a chill that o'er me steals 
The evening of my days reveals ; 
Still if a dream the tomb may cheer. 
My Muse, my Loves, oh hover near. 
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THE QODDESS. 



On * person whon tli* Antlior had «e«n ropreaenting 
Libtr^ in on* of the iltw of tb« ReroliitbD. 



Est-M bien toqb, rous que je Tia ai belle, 
{Jtnand tout on penple, entourant votra char, &c. 

P. 38S. 



And can it be that I beliold 
Her whom I saw bo feir of old ? 
Around yotir chariot thousands were. 
Whose accbmations rent the air ! 

Ah, can it be ? 
You waved a standard o'er your head. 
And Btepp'd to earth with stately tread, 
Conscious of praise and beauty's power- 
All hail'd you Goddess in that hour. 

Goddess of liberty ! 



Attended by a warlike band, 
Tlie brave defenders of our land, 
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You maich'd along, wMlK vreaths of fiowen 
Before your footsteps fell in sbowers, 

And hymns of victory 
By a bright tIi^ choir were sung. 
I, then a chad, bereaved and young. 
Felt my heart leap— I sought your side 
And " fill a mother's place," I cried, 

" Goddess of Liberty." 



The Crimea that stain that period's page 
I knew not at my tender age : 
I learnt to dread the invading foe, 
I learnt my country's rights to know, 

Her wrongs to see ! 
And when her warriors I beheld 
Go forth in arms, my bosom swell'd, 
I loi^'d to share the hero's praise—' 
Ah, give me, g^e me back those days, 

Godd^u of Liberty I 

IV. 

And I have that volcano's fire 

In its own ashes seen expire ! 

The people, then so free and proud, 

Before their conquerors bent and bow'd 

I've liv'd to see ; 
And now, alas, I only seem 
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BinAKOZR. 



To look upon a mocking dream, 
When in my memory 1 retrace 
Your triumph and your youthful grace. 
Goddess of Liberty. 



How wide the ideal and the true ! 
A shrunk and wrinkled brow I view ; 
Those eyes are dim, that then so bright 
Darted thdr rays of love and light. 

Ah me, ah me! 
All's past and gone, that cheering crowd, 
'Wreaths, standard, acclEunations loud, 
The joyous hymn's last strain is o'er. 
Your reign is done, and yoa're no more 

Goddess of Liberty ! 
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THE BROKEN VIOUN. 



CouE, my poor dog, my ftuthfiil beast, 
Come, eat, despite thy master's sorrow, 

Make whilst thon canst to-day a feast. 
Brown hK»d shall be our iaie to-morrow. 



'Twas yesterday the foreign foe 
Bade me a joyous dance begin, 

" Fiddler, strike up :" I answer'd, ' 
Enr^ed they broke my nolin. 



Alas, 'twas all the band we had, 
Oq feasts and festivals it play'd. 

It taught to dance the village lad. 
It taught to lore the village maid. 
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How gaily would the bridegroom bound 
At early morning'g opening pride, 

Advancing aa its thrilling; sound 
Announced him to his blushing bride. 



So bhthe its note, you should not st 
A wrinkle e'en below a crown ; 

And yet so innocent its glee. 
Not |Hety itself could frown. 



What ir it faelp'd our souls to fire, 
Accompanied by freedom's words, 

Srill, could I dream the stranger's ire 
Would wreak itself on wood and chords ? 



Gome, my poor d(^, my ^thful beast. 
Come, eat, despite thy master's sorrow. 

Make whilst thou canst to-day a feast, 
Brown bread shall be our fare to-morrow. 



The sabbath- day,. how long and slow, 
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Without the merry viohn ! 
What blessing can the TiDtage know. 
Not by its music OBher'd in ? 



It cheer'd the labourer's weary day, 
It sooth'd the needy cotter's care. 

It bade his ansious heart be gay. 
And banisfa'd tar the fiend Despair. 



It hash'd contention's angry tone ; 

The tearful eye it taught to shine : 
In monarch's sceptre ne'er was known 

Such power, as in that bow of mine. 



Thanks to the foe himself, 1 feel 
My soul's indignant courage rise, 

And in my hand the trusty steel 
My broken fiddle's place supplied. 



I go : and if I fall for France, 
Thus tell my tale, ye village swains : 

" He would not see the strangers' dance 
Insult our desolated plains." 



C.jniMOvCOO'^lu 



Come, my poor dog, my faithful beast. 
Come, eat, despite thy master's sorrow ; 

Make whilst thou canst to-day a feast. 
Brown bread shall be our fare to-moiTow. 
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THE BONO OF THU C<»SA(7k. 



Vieni, Duni eaursier, noble aaii dn Couque, 
Vole BU rignml dea trompettai da Nord. P. 40t. 



Fkiend of the CoBsack, my warrioi Bleed, 

Hark how onr trump of the north gives its 
breath I 
Bold in the battle, and matchless in speed, 

Lend me thy aid, and lend pinions to Death. 
Gold does not gamish thy rein ; but of gold 

Stores, as we want it, our victory brings. 
Neigh in thy pride, oh my charger so bold, 

Trample the nations, and tread down theirkings. 



Peace takes her flight as I spring to thy back. 
Bear me, my brave one, to plunder and spoil, 

Europe exposed but avraits our attack, 
Rest in the home of the arts from thy toil, 
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Bathe in the waters of Seine tis of old, 
Deep U the crimson which victory brings. 
Neigh in thy pride, &c. 



Princes and Priests our assistance implore : 
" Come, for the people our empire abjures, 

Rivet their fetters as fast as before, 
Keep them oui slaves, and in turn we are yours." 

See, how, compared to the lauce that I hold, 
Sceptres and crosses are valueless things ! 
Neigh in thy pride, &c. 



Lately before me s vision appear'd, 
Stately and vast — it was Attila's son ! 

Proudly the phantom his war-axe uprear'd : 
" Hence, to the west," cried the glorious Hun, 

" Win back the empire I conquer'd of old." 
Still in my ear every syllable rings I 
Neigh in thy pride, &c. 



Europe elate with success and renown 
Vainly in skill and in science may trust ; 

Dash all her vanity's monuments down. 
Bury her bosom in volumes of dnst ; 
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Spoil her high palaceH gloving with gold, 
Turn e'en her laws into obsolete things. 

Neigh in thy pride, oh my charger so bold, 
Trample the nations, and tread down their kings . 
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THE BANISHED ANQEL. 



TO COUINNA DE L ' 



Je Tern, poor *ods, prendrs nn ton moini friiida ; 
Coriima, il fbt daa ugat r^ollfi, ice. P. 419. 



For you, Corinna, in a statelier tone 

A theme more lofty than my wont I wng. 
The proud rebellious angeU overthrown, 

And hurl'd to Hell by Heaven's almighty King. 
One, the most gentle of the guilty band, 

Retain'd a chaim to make his sorrows flee, 
His heavenly harp yet bless'd his skilful hand — 

Thou blue-eyed angel, still my guardian be. 



Apart retiring Irom the noisy crew. 

Whose hideous uproar shook those regions dire. 
He sat and wept, and tones of anguish drew 

From the deep symphony of his golden lyre. 
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God gave one pitying glance— his chains are tisefi I 
But, not to Heaven restored, oa Earth he Btays : 

Hence to us mortals poesy was given ! 
Thou blue-eyed angel, ever guatd my days. 



Alighting on our globe, the heavenly bird 

First smooth'd the plumage of his raffled wings. 
Then straight an unknown minstrelsy is heard. 

And nations listen as the Immortal sings. 
All worship then was harmony alone. 

The Almighty never said, " Be deaf, ye skies ;" 
The breath of genius rose before his throne. 

Guard me, thou angel of the azure eyes. 



With envious clamour Hell in vain pursued 

That happier angel rescued from its jaws. 
He sof^n'd man, before nntam'd and rude, 

And taught him mild, and free, and equal laws. 
From pole to pole his mighty influence fliea, 

He wakes the world to tenderness and love: 
God sees on high how many tears he dries. 

Thou blue-eyed angel, still my guardian prove. 



Where shines his glory now, ah, who can tell. 
Or whether Ood his ode has repeal'd ? 
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But you, Corinna, have as sweet a spell : 
Ton sh^ — the angel's tones are all reveal'd ! 

Immortal flowers adorn your life's youn^ spring. 
Celestial graces in your form I see, 

You seem supported by a heavenward wing — 
Thou blue-eyed angel, still my guardian be. 
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THE OARRBT. 



I AH come to revisit my youth's first asylum, 

Where I karntto bear patiently trouUe aodcare: 
I'd some very good friends, I had soags to beguile 
'em, 
I was twenty, my mistress was fond and wms 
l&ir. 
Not regarding the world, nor its wrongs nor its 
rights. 
With no future befwe me, young, buoyant, and 
bold, 
With footstep elastic I mounted six flights' — 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old ! 



Tis a garret indeed, and I wish you to know it ; 
And there stood my bed, rough with hill and 
with hole; 
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And there was my table ; and see, the young poet 
Scored his lines on the wall, and hie pen was a 
coal! 
Reappear, ye gay pleasures, that earliest dawn'd, 
Though time long has boroe ye off distant and 
cold ; 
Ah, how oft to procure you, my watch has been 
pawn'd! 
One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 



Above all, my fair Lizzy should here reappear 

As she was in those days, tresh, and mirthful, 
and young ! 
It was here, that across the small window the dear 

Her shawl for a curtain so oftentimes hung, 
And her gown on our bed for a coverlet threw-^ 

Ob Love, have respect for its every fold ! 
Who paid for her wardrobe I then little knew — 

One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 

One day we were feasting, our laughter was loud. 
And the chorus was raised, and the song vnu 

When we learnt by the shouts of the deafening 
crowd 
That Napoleon the fight of Marengo had won I 
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Loud thunder'd the cannon ; oitr song was re- 

And we praised the loved chief and his exploits 
so bold, 
And we said that our France could be never sub- 
dued — 
One !s well in a garret at twenty years old. 



Let us pass from this roof where my faltering reason 
The thoughts of those times so beloved cannot 

I freely would give all my Ufe's coming season ' ' 

For two months of such days and delights as 

then were I 

For dreaming of glory, of love, and of pleasure. 

And for selling our life for some joys quick] j 

told, 

And fbrfixingour hopes on some exquisite treasure. 

One is well in a garret at twenty years old. 
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rSE DAUPHIN. 



Thehb was once on a time a Traubadour fkmouB, 
(Wt^er Philip or Louia was king I can't tell,} 

His skill wasprodigious, and Richard his name was. 
He was heard and admired, and at court he 
stood well. 

One day there was bom a very fine boy, 
A Dauphin of France ! what a festival day I 

At the news Richard hastens to share in the joy. 
He posts to the palace. Sing, sing away. 
Troubadour, Troubadour, youthitil and gay. 



With his harp in hb hand Richard sits in his chair, 
All cry, " Make a song on the happy occasion;" 

But first to the Virgin he offeis a prayer — 
And then he strikes up a gay congratulation : 
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He IB just in the vein, and applauses are lavkh'd. 
And the young Maids-of-honour crowd round 
him, and say 

In whispers," Ah, well may the queen be so ravish'd I 
What ecstasy !" Slt^, for your King sing away. 
Troubadour, Troubadour, youthiul and gay. 



His song being over, he lays down his lyre. 
And off to the church he departs in a trice. 

Where he finds a Confessor, a cross old Gray-friar, 
Who was always upbraiding the times and their 
vice. 

" Oh save me, good father, oh save me from Hell 
And the fires that tor ever are burning, I pray." 

" Thy crime, my son ?" " Loving the ladies too 
weU." 
Strike up for your king, and sing, sing away. 
Troubadour, Troubadour, youthful and gay. 



" But, father, the worst of it is, by the women I 
Am in turn loved too well." — " Son, explain 
what you mean." 
" That the newly bom Dauphin, against pacem 
Domini, 
Was heir to the crown made by me and tlie 
Queen." 
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"Hie Friar was stiuck dumb at this dreadful avow- 
meDt, 
But quickly recovering manag;ed to say, 
" You must get for our Abbey a wealthy endow- 

You have interest at court," For your king 

sing away, 
Tronbadoor, TVoubadour, youthful and g^ay. 



" And," continued die Friar, " a person may 
save his 
Soul, who's so happy as fiivour to find 
In the eyes of his Queen. I must set you five 'Avet;' 
And mention pur names to her Majesty, mind." 
Hius absolv'd, to the palace the minstrel set ofTin 
Asmuchhasteashecame.andhecaroU'dhislay, 
" Heaven bless thy father and mother, young 
Dauphin, 
And God save the king." For yonr king ling 

away, 
IVoubadour, l^ubadour, youthful and gay. 
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THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 



J'li foi duu U (Orcellerie, 
Or, on graoA toreiei, I'autn 



I ne'er believed that witchcraft's spell 
The tiiture'a secrets could foreleU : 
Litst eve convioced me of my error ; 
A mighty Sorcerer's magic mirror 
RereaI'd to my aatonish'd eyes 
A Bcene of sorrow and surprize : 
Twas nineteen'hundred and thirty-three, 
A century hence — I seem'd to see 
Our Paris and its suburbs smalt, 
And feeble grey-beards rul'd o'er all. 



Our grandchildren supplied our place. 
Not grand, but such a tiny race 
Tliat all the glass's power could not 
Do more than show me just a dot. 
Which scarcely seem'd a human creature. 
So short and squatted vaa its stature 1 
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And France was but the shade alone, 
l^e ghost of that proud France I'd known, 
A little map-like kingdom small, 
And feeble grey-beards ruled o'er aU. 



Oh what a lot of Uttle mites ! 
Then were little bilious Jesuits, 
And little monks, and little nuns, 
With their little daughters and little sc 
And their httle Hosts to elevate : 
But all things straight degenerate 
Whereon their blessii^ they bestow ; 
They sink the Court itself bdow 
A little school for children small— 
And feeble grey-beaids nile o'er all. 



All things are on the smallest scale, 

A little palace, little gaol, 

A Uttle penury and distress, 

A little commerce, science less ! 

A pretty little tamine too 

Runs the little city through. 

And lo, their little army comea 

With feeble sound of little drums. 

And marches towards their frontiers small, 

And fed>le grey-beards rule o'er ail. 
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And laat, the dii^I scene to doae, 
A sight the magic mirror shows. 
An awful giant, vast and bold. 
Whose Bize the world can hardly hold ! 
The horrid heretic draws nigh 
Spite of the little people's pry. 
Spite of their little protestation 
Pops in his pocket all the nation. 
And off he bean the pygfoiee miall 
And feeble grey-beards ruling all. 
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THE PEOPLE'S SEMINISCEITCES. 



On pulen de u gloirt 
Sou le cbMuae bien long U 



Thet will talk of his gloi; 

After many a year, 
And his wonderful atory 

Out children will hear, 
They will crowd round the dame 
Who mentions his name, . 
And beg her to speak of his deeds and his fame : 
" Oh, tell us, good mother, youi fitvourite tales 
Of that hero to dear 
Whom the people reyere. 
And whose honour detraction so idly assails." 



" Through our viU^e he rode 

By prince* attended,- 
Their bright orders glow'd. 

And their dresses were splendid : 
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I was yonng'«t that day, 
But, o'erlookin^ the gay, 
I gaz'd on the smalt hat and riding-coat ^ray. 
He saw me and angled: ' Good morning, my dear, 
Good moroing,' he cried ; 
My heart thrill'd wHh pride." 
" He spoke to you, mother ! oh rapture to hear ! " 



" And, my children, next year 

Fortune bless'd me again. 
Again I was near 

To the noblest of men. 
lliere was joy in bis eye, 
As he slowly pass'd by 
In a gorgeoua procemion ; and shouts rent the sky ; 
He offer'd thanksgiring to Heaven for an beii 
To the crown he had woit— , 
God bless &ther and son I" 
" Oh, mother, how happy you were to be there I " 



" But the troops of the stranger 
Sweep over our vales ; 

He, regardless of danger. 
Hie invader assails. 

One eve, there's a knock — 

My door I unlock, 
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The escort is humble, my senses must mock ? 
No, 'tis he 11^ himself 1 Hecomesioanduts there. 

Hieie he sits and he prays 

|For his Prance better days." 
" Oh, mother, he really has sat in that chair ?" 



" ' I am hungry,' he cried ; 

■ My table I spread. 
Some wine I supplied 

And my loaf of brown bread : 
Then, as wearied he slept, 
O'er his slumbers I kept 
A watch, and for him and my country I wept : 
' France shall yet be ayeng'd,' said he, waking, 

Forth he sallied, and I 
Put the cup he used by." 
" Oh, mother, the treasure! youyet have that cnp?" 



" Alas, the Chief only 

Went fbrth to his doom I 
In an isle iar and lonely 

Is his desolate tomb! 
For a long time we said 
' No, he cannot be dead, 
We yet shall behold him, his fbei yet shall dread :' 
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Ah, we uw him no more t ne shall ne'er see an- 
other, 
Hy chikirea, like him— 
Even now my eyea svim." 
" Til a sacred regret : God wilt bleu you, oh 
mother!" 
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THE COMET OP I 



Dien mntie nous eaToie use oometa ; 

A ce grand choo noui n'^ohappeniiu pu, &c P. SM, 



IT THU urB.' Iriih Mtlodtf, 



AoAiNST ua U launcli'd a most terrible comet. 
We aha)] not escape &om its shock ; it will 

I see this poor planet of oora reeling from it. 

In «pite of the Royal AstroBmnen' compaaa. 
When the table's upset, the giuests may depart — 
To how many the banquet proved cheerieis and 
coldl 
Off, off to confession, aU ye of faint heart 1 
We shall see the world's end, for the world has 
grown old. 
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Tea, poor ball, thou mayBt wander in space with- 
out limit, 
Pitching l^e into chaos, aud Day and N^jS 
jumbling, 
As a kite, when snap goes the string that shonid 
trim it, 
Rolls tumbling and turning, and turning and 
tumbling. 
Find out a new road, o'er all boundaries bound, 
Slap-bang at the sun dash with impetus boM, 
If you put out his light, never mind— suns abound ! 
Let us have the world's end, for the world has 
grown old. 



One b quite tired to see so much vulgar ambition. 
To see how begemm'd and betitled each quack is. 
To see errors, abuse, war, oppression, sedition. 
To see lacqueys on thrones ruling nations of ' 
lacqueys. 
One is tired of the idols we've fashion'd of clay, 
Tired of biding the time that our ways shall re- 
mould; 
Ah, our st^e is too ranall foi the plots that we 
play. 
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We must have the world ended, the world has 
grown old. 



The young ones assure me that all is in motion. 
They say, " Men are silently filing their fet' 
ters; 
And see how steam bears us o'er earth and o'er 
ocean! 
And how we're enlighten'd by gaslight and 
letters ! 
So wait, my good man, a few years — say a score^ 
When the beams of the gky this egg's yolk will 
onfold." 
Ah, I've loolc'd for that Mght, friends, these thirty 
or more. 
So, let's see the world's end, for the world has 
grown old. 



How chang'd is my tone since those earlier days. 
When my heart swell'd with joy, and with [>as- 
sion it glow'd. 
And, " Oh, Earth," I exclium'd, " never alter thy 

Nor exceed the blest orbit ordain'd thee by 
God!" 
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But ag« pnta an end to tbe aong and tbe rerd, 
My voice becomes feeble, and beauty it cold. 

So come along, Comet, implacable devQ, 
And finiBb ub off, for the world has grown old. 
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Hu, bien portant, quoi I toiu peiuM d'ttinnce 

A m'^T^er nne UaiiM i gitnds &au I &c. P. 55f . 



I'm very well, and yet, my friends, you're talkiog 

about building 
My tomb beforehand, much adoro'd with carriag 

and with gilding I 
Mostprotligate profusion, friends ! Itbought you'd 

had more sense. 
Leave to the great the privilege to moum at such 

expense! 
The money that 'twould cost to buy fine brass or 

marble bright, 
(Both cold superfluous coverings for a poor de- 
parted wight,) 
We'll spend in what shall lengthen Hfe, well have 

a stock of wine, 
And gaily let us drink (he price of that same tomb 
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Full tweoty-thousand franks or more yonr^pnraes 

must contiibnte, 
A haDdsome ornamental mausoleum to exhibit : 
That sum would keep us half a year in some divine 

retreat, 
With over-head a pure blue aky, a pure stream at 

our (eet ; 
And we could furnish with delights and pleasures 

all oiur hall, 
And all the neighbouring belles invite to come and 

grace our ball ; 
And every thing that charms the taste should on 

our tables shine, 
So gaily let's consvme the price of that same tomb 



But though I'm old, my mistress still is young, and 

fair, and Inight, 
And in a costly dress to deck her charms she takes 

delight. 
And conscious of attraction how gracefiilly she l 

Herself among the gay parades and juomenades I 

of Paris I I 

For my sake, friends, you owe this giH some deh- l 

cate attention, J 
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A cachemir dress I may perhaps or a silvei-tissue 
mention, 

Or a tone of gemm'd embroideiy round that slen- 
der valst to twine, 

So gaily let's inttest the price of that same tomb 
of mine. 



Ah, no, my friends, I do not wish, if g^iosts can 

envy know. 
That my corpse's gnmder lodging should disturb 

the shades below. 
Behold that beggar's sunken eye and che«k made 

pale by pain. 
Let us relieve and cheer his days, the few that now 

remain: 
He wiQ not bear his burthen long, his task is weU 

nigh o'er, 
Soon will life's curt^ o'er him fell, and be will 

go before 
To pl ajm and keep the place for me which such 

good deeds asugn; 
So gsily let's bestow the price of that same tomb 

of mine. 



What matters it to me, if my name upon the stone 
Some fiituie Antiquarian should decypher and 
make known ? 
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Far better are theie tomen, tbaa the Qomen yfM 

talk of giving 
To my bier, whose brcsth I now inhale aUve 

amongst the liriiig. 
And aa for yon, Posteiity, whose torn may never 

be. 
Don't trouble yourself to light your torck and look 

about for me. 
I am sage enougji to Tolne more the body than the 

shrine, 
And gaily to toss away the price of that same tomb 

of mine, . 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 



Cfarttun, n Tojngsui sDufiwit 

Tandi on T«ira d'ean ihc U parte, &«. P. 554. 



Christiak, give a cup of water 
To the stranger at thy gate : 
Tia the Tandering Jew implores thee, 

Whirl'd for ever on by fete, 
Days pass by, nor leare me older ; 
Of the world's end is my dieam : 
Sunset still my hopes makes bolder, 
Mock'd by mom's returning beam ! 
Ever, for ever, with vain endeavour. 
As Earth spins round and pauses never 
I'm hurried onwards ever, ever, 
Ever, over, ever, ever. 



Since I first became an outcast 

Kghteen centuries have gone. 
O'er the duders of qaench'd empires 
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Still tlie whirlwind drives me on. 
I have seen how promiied good 

Ful'd, while evil throve and grew, 
Seen worlds rise from ocean's flood 

That shall this outward world renew. 
Ever, fox ever, &c. 



God avenging changed my aatnre, 

All that perishes I love t 
Ne'er did roof receive and bless me. 

But the tempest onwards drove ; 
To the wretched on my way 

Alms and comfort I bestow ; 
They would clasp my hands and say 

Grateful words — ^but — I must go ! 
Ever, for ever, &c. 



All alone on foot 1 wander 

Over plams, beside the shores. 
Flowering boughs hang out to shade me— 

' On,' the rising whirlwind roars. 
Can offended Heaven number 

Those few moments of repose ? 
Short of an eternal slumba, 

Nothmg could relieve my woes. 
Ever, for ever, &c 
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SportiTe childien when beholding, 

PictareB of my own, at play, 
1 woiild teaet my ejres upon them. 

But the whirlwind cries, ' Away,' 
Old men, would ye envying me 

Chai^ for mine your less long doom ? 
Ah, I must survive to see 

Perish e'en those children's tomb. 
Ever, foi ever, &c. 



'Midst my native city's ruins, 

Clinging to her mouldering wtilla. 
Traces of the past I sought lor, 

Straight the angry tempest calls, 
" Pass, pass on, nor dream of rest 

Till the universe expires, 
Tis a lot for thee too blest 

To mix thine ashes with thy sires'. ' 
Ever, forever, &c. 



When the Man-God groan'd with anguish 
With inhuman lau^ I jested. 

Never since that fatal moment 
Have my weary footsteps rested ! 
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Tremble at my voudnnu lot, 

Harden'd ones, my Bufferings see : 
God, as man, could pardon not 
An outrage on Immanity, 

Ever, for ever, with vain endeavour. 
As Earth spina round and pauses serer, 
I'm hurried onwards ever, ever. 
Ever, ever, byct, ever. 
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OF INFANCY. 1831. 



To >i7 RdMiaiu uid Friendi at P£roiuie, when I pawed 
put ofay cUdlnod, Cram lTk> to 1796. 



Lieu oil jadia m'a herei l'Esp£raiioe, 

Je vooa leroii a ploa de oinquante aoa, &c. P. 615. 



Scenes of my in&nt hopes, bdield once moK 
When fifty fleetit^ yeus liave taken wing, 

Your Bights recall such thoughts as youth restore, 
like flowen reviving at the breath of spring. 



All hail to you, friends of my earliest houia. 
And hail, ye kindred, to afiec^n dear. 

Thanks to your care, I found 'midst stoims and 
showers. 
Like a poor bird, a nert and shelter here. 



Lo, my first gaol, our village-school I see. 
Where his young niece dwelt with our Master 
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Ah, gentle g^l ! lie scolded as and thee, 

And taught ua rules himself had need to learn. 



Twas here that first life's duties I essay'd. 
To idleness much more than duty prone ; 

But when I leamt great Franklin's wondrous trade, 
I straightway deem'd the name of sage my own. 



Then, with the sun and full ofhope we rose, 
And here's the very tree whose boughs supplied 

The stick to aid our steps till evening's close, 
As, a young troop of friends, we wander'd wide. 



Scenes of my infant hopes, beheld once more 
When fifty fleeting years have taken wii^'. 

Your sights recall such thoughts as youth restore. 
Like flowers reviving at the breath of spring. 



Here first I heard the enemy's cannon roar. 
And felt my heart with patriotism moved, 

I lisp'd In song the name that I adore, 
Hy country's name, my France, my own, my 
loved. 
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From hence ascending, wrapp'd in musings high. 
My soul Roar'd upwards with a dovelike wing : 

I learat, here struck by l^htning of the sky, 
To bear the thunder of an earthly king. 



My reason underneath this humble roof 
Her armour forged Fate's arrows to defeat, 

Resolved to keep ambitious pride aloof. 
Which wakes the wishes it is sure to cheat. 



Ye friends, who saw my newly dawning day. 
My love for you Time has but more endear'd ; 

Sweet is the cradle where my childhood lay — 
Al&s, the gentle nurse has disappear'd 1 



Scenes of my Infant hopes, beheld once more 
When fifty fleeting years have taken wing. 

Your sights recall such thoughts as youth restore, 
Like flowers reviving at the breath of spring. 
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ADIEU TO SONG. 

PoW njeanii lea flMm de mem tropUe, 
Nigucr* raicoT, tendie, doeU, on ruDavt, ke. 

P. 646. 



I WA3 lately preparing to twine for my head 

With poetical flowers a, new guland of veise. 
When the Fairy appeai'd, who of old, as I've said,* 

At the Tailor's enacted the part of my nnrse ; * 
And she cried : " The fierce winter has over yon 
blown, 

Seek out some retirement secluded and warm ; 
Twenty years of contention have weaken'd the' 
tone, 

Which has hsd to o'ennaster the voice of die 

Yes, I'm old, and my songs must no longer be 

heard, 
The north-wind is growling, and hnsh'd a the lurd. 



" Ah," the Fairy continued, " those days are gone 



* Song of the Tailor and the Fiiiy, mtte p. lit. 
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When thy loul gave the k«y to joy's liveliMt 

And thy mirUi, like a. rocket asc^iding on high, 
Bimt acioas the dark heaven it spangled with 
Stan. 
Thy contracted hotuon is horrid with gloora. 
And thy kughing companions in silence are 
laid. 
Before thee in numbers gone down to the tomb ; 
And e'en poor Lisette is no more than a shade I" 
Yes, I'm old, and my songs, See. 



■ " Ba content ^th thy doings : thy songs have 
excited 
A great people's sympathies, welcome to all ; 
The lowly, the ignorant heard them delighted, 

And answer'd obedient at poesy's call. 
The sage, the historian speak to the reader ; 

Thoie uttabU to read have thy melodies known : 
TV defiance of kings, urged by liberty's pleader, 
In chorus have thousands pour'd forth as their 
own." 
Yes, I'm old, and my songs, &c. 



' They love thee, who taught them, in harmony . 
blending. 
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To marry to muBic the words of the free ; 
.And while to tbe throne the bold atnin was as- 



Por the itriBgatbat Urj itnick OeywefC OaAfc- 
ful to thee. 
When Royalty tfaund^d agaaiM tbern, oh ! theal 
How theiimusketa replied ferteee ghuiouB days I 
And those miukets were pitmed, and tJK»e bcaYeaf 
of men 
Were inqtired and led on by thy generoni htya4'' 
Yes, I'm old, and my Bongs, &c. 



Thoa play'dit a good part in that &moiu July, 
When their thoughts thou direrted'at from [^n- ' 
der to glory : 
While age leaves one spark of past Gre in tlune 
eye, 
Its beam shall light up at recalling that stmy. 
To the young thou sfaalt tell it, Ihor |M)ot and 
guide, 
An example to teach them to baffie the stotm ; 
And when they grow up, France's bulwark and 
pride. 
The rays of their feme thy Ufe's evening shall 
warm." 
Yes, I'm old, and my soi^, &c. 
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My good Fairy, you BOiind a most welcome retreat, 
And in season yon bring the bard's taak to a 

In iny cottage I'm destined a comrade to meet, 
'. Oblivion, the parent and child of repose. 
And yet wt my death ahalf some Frenchman recall 

My share in the Btrife with a tear in his eye, 
And exclaim : " Though his star became dim ere 
itsfaU, 
It once gave a hj^ht that illumined the sky 1" 
Yes, I'm old, and my songs must no long« be 

heard, 
The north-wind is growling, and hush'd is the bird . 
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